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THE BLUE-SHOULDERED ROBIN-CHAT 


(Cosspypha cyanocampter 


By C. S. Wess (London, England 


Few birds are more interesting from the aviculturist’s point of view 
than the African Robin-Chats of the genus Cossypha. They are all 
sprightly and elegant with pleasing colours and some, if not all, have 
delightful call-notes. It has always given me great pleasure to study 
these birds in their natural surroundings, learning something of their 
habits, and to introduce new species to this country. They are not easy 
to locate owing to their skulking habits, but once their haunts are 
known they are not very difficult to trap. 

During many years of collecting in the parts of Africa indicated, 
I have captured and introduced into England the following species : 

Noisy Robin-Chat (Cossypha dichroa). Natal. 

White-browed Robin-Chat (C. heuglini). Kenya, Portuguese East 
Africa. 

Black-tailed Robin-Chat (C. semirufa). Kenya Highlands. 

Blue-shouldered Robin-Chat (C. cyanocampter). Gold Coast, British 
and French Cameroons. 

White-crowned Robin-Chat (C. albicapilla). Gold Coast. 

Snowy-headed Robin-Chat (C. niveicapilla). Gold Coast and French 
Cameroons. 

Cape Robin-Chat (C. caffra). Transvaal and Kenya. 

This interesting list is limited to the Cossyphas, but there are, of 
course, in Africa a number of Robin-Chats belonging to other genera 
and numerous species of Robin-like birds going under the popular 
names of Scrub Robins, Bush Robins, and Forest Robins. 

The Noisy Robin-Chat and the Blue-shouldered Robin-Chat are 
perhaps the most attractive of all Cossyphas on account of their quite 
remarkable powers of mimicry, particularly of other birds’ songs 
and call notes. The beauty of the Blue-shouldered species is well 
illustrated in the accompanying plate, in which the artist has succeeded 
in capturing the whole character of the bird. It illustrates one of 
several specimens captured in the British Cameroons in 1947. This 
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species is the shyest of the family, in fact one might live for a long 


time quite close to its haunts without suspecting its presence, 


assuming one had not learnt its call-notes. 

My first introduction to this species was during an expedition to the 
French Cameroons in 1936, an account of which appeared in the 
AVICULTURAL MAGAZINE, January, 1937. In this I described the 
impenetrable second growth thickets in which the Blue-shouldered 
Robin-Chat spends its entire life, rarely showing itself in open places. 
My recent specimens were captured in dense thickets bordering the 
Cross River near Mamfe in the British Cameroons. Pairs of these 
birds live within narrow territorial limits, and although extremely 
difficult to observe, they can be easily located once their call-notes 
are recognized. If one hears a variety of sweet notes issuing from 
a thicket near the ground it can be taken for granted that this is the 
home of a pair of Blue-shouldered Robin-Chats and that they will 
always be near at hand. It is rather staggering before one knows 
something of these birds and their powers of mimicry, to hear the 
curious and distinctive call-notes of the Green Fruit-Pigeon coming 
from such a situation. I found little difficulty in capturing these Robin- 
Chats in flew-nets, except that a great deal of discomfort was involved. 
A convenient gap had to be cut through a dense mass of vegetation 
so that small hanging nets could be set. In such sombre situations 
these are invisible. It is difficult to imagine a more miserable situation 
in the rainy season, with the foliage wet and dripping, the place in 
semi-darkness, and mosquitoes galore. As I had to travel some 
distance by canoe to reach the spot, I never had time to watch results, 
but visited the place several times daily, making the final visit just 
before dark to avoid having a bird left in the net all night. The 
difficulty of extracting an entangled bird from a flew-net in almost 
total darkness while lying on one’s back in sodden vegetation and 
being eaten alive by mosquitoes cannot be overstated. On more than 
one occasion I found myself being attacked by marching ants while 
doing this. My last recollection of the Blue-shouldered Robin-Chat 
in the wild state was when I finally took up my nets and paddled 
down the swollen Cross River as nightfall approached. In a dense 
thicket, in spite of the rain, a male was pouring out his sweet song 
and mimicking the calls of his fellow-creatures, long since quietened 
by the darkness and the rain. His challenge, which could be clearly 
heard above the roar of the flood-waters, was surely an indication to 
the outside world that he was a happy king in his own castle, even if 
it did appear to be a gloomy one. 

The distribution of the Blue-shouldered Robin-Chat is from Liberia 
and Gaboon east to Uganda. 


* 








P. K. DESAI—BREEDING RESULTS OF ALBINO BIRDS 
BREEDING RESULTS OF ALBINO BIRDS 
sy PRADYUMAN K. Desa (Bhavnagar, India 
Every now and then an aviculturist is the proud possessor of an 


albino specimen in his collection, but very few are able to breed them 
true to colour. 


Albino birds are white, with a beautiful wash of pink, with red eyes, 


and bill and feet are also pink or flesh-coloured. Some have normal 
coloured eves and feet, and these I call whites. 

I have seen real albino common Red-vented Bulbuls ( Molpastes 
cafer). A true albino pair bred normal coloured young ones, because 
nature will not allow albinos to breed albino specimens. 

His Highness the Maharaja Sahib of Bhavnagar brought a beautiful 
specimen of albino Red-vented Bulbul from Calcutta for his private 
collection. It was a very big and bold-looking bird. I had a thought 
to breed with him, but there was no albino female to mate with him. 
Fortunately a light-coloured female was in the collection, which was 
kept with a normal coloured male bird ; the pair was breeding normal 
coloured progeny. She was separated and put with the albino male, 
in the hope of getting albino birds. The albino male quickly took to 
her, and when the breeding season commenced both busily selected 
the building materials, made a nest in an artificial bush nailed on one 
of the walls of the aviary, and were able to raise three normal coloured 
young ones. I was very hopeful of getting from the pair a real albino 
young one like its male parent. The survivors turned out to be large 
and bonny specimens. 

One day a bird dealer arrived with a few birds, and with them he 
brought a white female Bulbul. She was purchased as a mate for the 
albino male. She was not as large nor red-eyed ; her eyes and feet 
were of normal colour. The most satisfactory point was her white 
plumage. 

The original light-coloured female was transferred to one of the 
young males, in order to interbreed and to see the result of the mating ; 
but to my despair they also bred normal young ones. 

After a year or so my albino male and white female selected a bush 
outside in the run and built a nest, laid two eggs, and began incubating 
them. On the morning of the tenth day, when a man went to clean 
the floor of the aviary, he brought an empty egg shell which he found 
lying on the ground. I saw the shell and decided that there must be 
a young one hatched out. Next day the other shell was found lying 
on the floor. 

To supply the natural food for feeding the young ones I used live 
insects like grasshoppers, crickets, etc., and in addition white ants 
were also given. 
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Both the parents were so bold and tame that they used to come to the 
hand to take live food even before they had young ones. The love 
for their progeny made them absolutely fearless. They were snatching 
food before I could offer it to them, and in trying to secure a plump 
grasshopper they got so annoyed that they pecked at my hand. 

On the fifth day, to my surprise, the man came with a dead young 
one, which he found lying on the floor. To find out whether they 
had been bred true to the colour I examined the dead young one, and 
from the growing pinions, the white ends, and pink roots saw that 
it should have turned out white in colour. ‘To have a look in the eyes, 
I forced them open, and found the pupils pink. ‘Though of no avail, 
it was decided that it had bred true albino. The next day the second 
of the brood met the same fate. I saw it was also white, but did not 
examine the eyes. 

That year I was not lucky in getting any more broods. The next 
year I was fortunate to see two young ones of pure white colour. At 
the same time, it was very strange that the young one which turned 
out a male bird was the replica of his father, and the other was like 
her mother, with exactly the same coloured bill and feet. Both the 
young ones survived to maturity. 

Despite a change of aviary with birds of a different kind and size, 
they managed to build a nest and laid eggs. Unfortunately a Jungle 
Babbler (Turdoides t. terricolor) got at her and pecked her to death. 
That sad incident put an end to any possibility of success. 

If these aviary-bred albino Bulbuls try again it will be a very rare 
occurrence in aviculture. 

After producing a pair of albino Bulbuls the original white female 
passed away. A pied hen bird was introduced to the albino male. 
They produced all normal coloured young ones. 

To inbreed I had to keep a young female with the albino male, 
which was the offspring of the light coloured and albino male. I could 
see if they bred I would get at least one young one pure white. But 
the result was negative. 

The collection of albino birds was made richer by adding a pair of 
white common Partridges (Francolinus pondicerianus (Gmelin)) ; of this 
pair the male did not survive to breed. A coffee-coloured male was 
then mated with the white female Partridge, whose eyes and feet 
were of normal colour. This pair raised nearly twenty young ones, but 
all of normal colour. 

To get some white progeny, two pairs of young Partridges were 
selected and kept separately. They bred after two years. Both pairs 
hatched out two white chicks each time from a clutch of five eggs. 

By this breeding, there were five white Partridges with only one 
female. This pair did not survive to maturity. 

The other males were given normal coloured females caught from 
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the wilds. These pairs bred normal coloured progeny. Out of which 
I selected three females to mate with those three white males. I am 
eager to see the result this year. 

A white Pagoda Myna (Temenuchus pagodarum) bred normal young 
ones with normal coloured female. 

A female coffee-coloured Pied Myna (Sturnopastor contra) was mated 
to an Andaman Myna (Sturnia andamanensis). The hybrid turned out 
grey-coloured, which did not breed. I suppose they were sterile. 
There was one very noticeable feature about their beaks, which were 
rather long like their mother, and colour was like their father. 

Generally the inbreeding produces 50 per cent results, but the 
normal coloured Partridges bred from white parents produced 40 per 
cent results. The albino Bulbuls bred true to their sexes, which, 
I suppose, is a strange occurrence. 

I have tried to explain my results, which may prove of some interest 
aviculturists. 

* * * 


“ AVIFAUNA” 
By L. S. CRANDALL and J. DeLAcour (New York, U.S.A.) 


It is gratifying to notice, particularly in Europe, a great increase 
of the general interest in birds, not only in wild birds and their con- 
servation, which is apparent everywhere, but also in captive birds, 
when they are comfortably and artistically housed. ‘To-day, bird 
collections in the European zoos are often excellent, and much better 
exhibited than they used to be in the past. If large, private collections 
are fewer and less extensive than before, because of the less favourable 
financial position of most of the amateurs, those open to visitors are 
very prosperous, and new bird parks have been started in numerous 
places. Only last summer, within a week, one of us was approached 
by representatives of two big French cities, Nice in the south and Lille 
in the north, and asked to undertake the planning, building, and 
stocking of elaborate aviaries and enclosures in their public parks. 

During the last few years, large exhibits of birds have been built, 
particularly in Holland, either separately or as part of more general 
zoos. As a bird park, far the biggest and richest of all is 
* Avifauna ’’ at Alphen-on-the-Rhine, close to Leyden. A visit to 
this unique establishment is well worth while. It was opened in 1949 ; 
Mr. Gerard Van den Brink, a self-made, prosperous local business 
man, had taken a sudden fancy to birds two years before, when he 
saw a few Pheasants in a friend’s garden, and he soon acquired a 
number. Because of the interest that people took in his private 
collection, he quickly decided to build a public bird park, the equal 
of which had not been seen before. With the help of Mr. J. Noordzij, 
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who had been a Curator of Birds at the Rotterdam Zoo, he succeeded 
within a year in creating an astonishing establishment. There is no 
doubt that “ Avifauna ”’, at the time of our visits (May—June, 1951), was 
a highly unusual display of a very large and interesting collection. 
All groups of birds were represented, many rare ones, and lots of them. 
Certainly the larger zoos and the great private collections of the pre- 
war days were richer, but to-day “ Avifauna ” reaches a high standard. 

The Park is small at present (eight acres), and rather bare. It was 
an open field three years ago, and the trees and shrubs have hardly 
started growing, but thev represent an excellent selection of rare and 
pretty species and, given time, will be wonderful. The Park is 
now being greatly enlarged, and there seems to be unlimited open 
space at the back for further improvements. The main gate and all 
the accommodation is substantially and carefully built. The grounds 
have been planned on formal lines ; there are long, straight walks 
lined with poplars, and canals on both sides and at the back. The 
innumerable pens and aviaries are excellently made of steel framing 
and small wire netting ; they are planted with beautiful and costly 
shrubs, and have fine lawns and fountains. The only objection is 
the fussiness of the landscape and the doubtful taste of some of the 
shelters, which look like miniature castles and towers. But most ol 
these aviaries are very good. They are arranged in rows and clusters 
at different spots. ‘There are also numerous enclosures for Ostriches, 
Rheas, and other large birds, and for Storks, Cranes, and various 
waders, many ponds and pens for waterfowl, Penguins, Flamingoes 
in a word, an array of all sorts of accommodation. 

The aviaries are stocked with a large number of Pheasants, Quail, 
and other game birds, small waders, Parrots, Doves, and hundreds of 
small birds. They certainly look extremely attractive, but practical 
aviculturists here have to make reservations. ‘The Parrots were happily 
cutting the leaves and chewing the twigs of the valuable shrubs ; 
many delicate species had no, or insufficient, shelter against bad 
weather ; newly arrived American Quail such as Gambel’s, Monte- 
zuma’s, Mountain and Scaly, all denizens of the desert, and therefore 
intolerant of dampness, were almost disappearing in the lush, moist 
green grass, and had no shelter against the rain; with valuable 
Pheasants had been placed pairs of exotic Jays or Magpies, so that the 
chance of ever finding an egg laid is remote. It seems that sound 
principles of practical bird keeping have been systematically dis- 
regarded, and ethical values forgotten, at “Avifauna’’. Mortality under 
such conditions must be terrific, and no doubt the collection has to 
be constantly replenished with newly acquired specimens. The waste 
of plants must be equally great. Ostriches, Emus, and Rheas, for 
example, were busy swallowing pretty alpine and herbaceous plants 
not to speak of the Parrots’ devastations. 
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The indoor accommodation has also been queerly planned. There 
is a large, rectangular house with good-sized cages all round, that 
visitors look at through plate glass windows as they walk under a covered 
passage. The cages are roomy and they were beautifully planted with 


tropical flowers and shrubs, each being devoted to a very few chosen 
birds, such as Grassfinches, Tanagers, and Sugarbirds. Unfortunately, 
the roof of the cages is solid, and no natural top light reaches the 
plants, which consequently cannot thrive, and must be replaced every 
few weeks; electric light is sufficient for birds to live, but not for 
plants. New plants never look so nice as established ones, not to 
mention the expense. 

Another indoor arrangement is still less satisfactory. Following 
a new and, we think rather unnecessary, fashion lately in favour in 
some European zoos, a long, dark corridor has been built with, on 
one side, a series of brilliantly lit compartments without glass or wire 
netting separating them from the public. The theory is that the birds 
will not leave their brightly illuminated cages for the dark spaces of 
the public gallery. In fact they do, and we watched a number of 
Waxbills and Weavers happily flying out and returning to other 
compartments. Unless very tame, quiet, sluggish birds are used, such 
cages are unworkable. They have another disadvantage ; they 
should be at a considerable distance from the public, as otherwise 
hands would reach out and disturb the birds. At present the cages 
with a glass front usually adopted in American zoos seem more satis- 
factory as the birds remain absolutely safe, and the glass is entirely 
invisible when the lighting is adequately arranged. The only difficulty 
is the cleaning of the glass fronts, which is easily overcome by a 
suitable device to make them readily movable. 

The above reservations have mostly to deal with the practical side 
of the accommodation. As a bird show, and account being taken of 
the fact that it is primarily a show, “ Avifauna”’ is a great success. A 
few minor alterations would leave it just as spectacular, and at the 
same time would provide the birds with much more favourable 
living conditions. 

A very large, luxurious restaurant, with band and floor shows, 
stands at the back of the Park, surrounded by ponds full of Flamingoes, 
Pelicans, Storks, and other waterbirds. The grounds are beautifully 
illuminated at night, a very great element in the success of the Park, 
if not in the quietness of the birds. It is certainly not easy to reconcile 
the necessities of a popular show with those of satisfactory bird keeping. 
If, however, a few changes were made, “Avifauna”’ could boast of 
having succeeded in solving a difficult but worthwhile problem. 
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COMPARATIVE STUDIES ON THE BEHAVIOUR 
OF ANATIN & 


By Dr. Konrap Lorenz (Dulmen in Westfalen, Germany 


Reprinted by kind permission from Journal fiir Ornithologie, 1941. 
Festschrift Oskar Heinroth) 


Translated by Dr. C. H. D. Clarke, Division of Fish and Wildlife, Ontario, Canada 
(Continued from Volume 57, Page 182) 
V. THE SPOT-BILLED DUCK 

Anas pecilorhyncha pecilorhyncha Foster and A. p. zonorhyncha Swinhoe 


One can only say about these species that they agree completely with 
the Mallard in their actions and notes. The only difference that I 
could find was in the placing of the head feathers in the behaviour 
described above. The distinctive “set” is present, but much less 
pronounced than in the Mallard. Mallards, Spot-billed Ducks, and 
Meller Ducks consider themselves so much one that the drakes 
will fight together as they do with others of their own species. The 
species mate with each other just as freely as with their own kind. 
Only in the dominance reaction is there a noteworthy individual 
reaction for the separate species. Spot-billed and Meller’s Duck 
females are rarely pursued by Mallards and the drakes of the first two 
named species never manifest any dominance-desire toward a female 
Mallard. However they are just as willing to mate with them as with 
females of their own species. 


VI. MELLER’S DUCK 


Anas melleri Sclater 


Although the Spot-billed drake, while he lacks a special, showy 
male plumage, is clearly differentiated from his mate by the colour of 
his feathers and his bill, the drake Meller’s Duck is exactly like the 
female. The plumage has the typical lengthwise shaft spotting of the 
females of Anas, without a trace of the tendency to transverse marking 
in evidence in both the Spot-billed drake and the drake of the Black 
Duck (Anas rubripes), reminiscent of the eclipse plumage of the Mallard 
drake. In his make-up the Meller drake differs from the Mallard and 
the Spot-billed drakes in his extraordinary fondness for fighting and 
in the parallel and accompanying tendency for “‘ raebraeb”’ palavers. 
The drakes defend their mates more vigorously against strange drakes 
than do the Mallards, and they fight each other oftener in the wooing 
of their mates. The female Meller Ducks, on their part, it is very 
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interesting to note, are especially prone to play up to drakes of other 
species. There was one large hybrid between Mallard and Muscovy 
that enjoyed the pleasures of love constantly—and therefore had the 
pleasure of being most intensively incited by a whole procession of 
different female Meller Ducks. This transferability is without doubt 
connected with the lack of a distinctive showy male plumage. On the 
other hand what the Meller drakes lack in fine feathers they make up 
for in their extraordinary bravery in fighting. In rivalry between a 
Mallard and a Meller Duck the latter regularly carries off the bride. 
Even the Meller drake whose “‘ lawful ” mate had fallen in love with 
the Muscoyy- Mallard hybrid finally came off as victor because of the 
stubbornness of his attacks, although his rival was twice as heavy and 
not at all cowardly. This great pleasure in fighting and especially the 
tendency to vigorously defend his mate made me suspect that I should 
find the male taking care of the young, which was also predicated by 
the lack of any sex-dimorphism. However, this expectation has not 
yet been verified. In the few (3) cases when, for the sake of this 
problem, I let the Meller Ducks lead their broods freely, the drake 
took as little interest in the ducklings as a Mallard drake. 

Both the female and male sexual and non-sexual reactions and calls 
differ so little from those of the Mallard that it will suffice merely to 
mention the differences. The female’s “ enticing’? sounds high and 
thin and can be immediately and certainly distinguished from that of 
the Mallard and the Spot-billed Duck, which sound quite alike. The 
decrescendo-call is also harsher and thinner. One could say that both 
sound as though they came from a smaller duck. In the drakes the 
most striking difference in comparison with the Mallard and Spot- 
billed Ducks is that it says, instead of the two-syllabled “ raebraeb ” of 
the conversation note and the palaver, a three-syllabled “‘ raebraeb- 
raeb”’ which can, under great excitement, become even a four- 
syllabled note. I did not notice this by ear at first, but through seeing 
it, because the lower mandible of palavering Meller drakes was moving 
remarkably quickly. In the social-play of the Meller drake all the 
usual behaviour sequences of the Mallard drake are found, with the 
addition of nod-swimming which, in the social-play of Mallards and Spot-bills, 
occurs only as a separate behaviour form of the females. In the way in which 
it is done, also, this nod-swimming of the Meller drake corresponds 
throughout to that of the Anas females, in that it is not, as in the nod- 
swimming of Mallard drakes, where it forms part of the head-up-tail- 
up, the sequel toa long introduction and a prelude to many other actions, 
but is entirely like that of the female a prelude and challenge, so to 
speak, to courtship; without any preliminary shaking, drinking, or 
mock-preening. It is probably no mere chance that the only swimming 
drake with truly female coloured plumage also possesses this feminine 
courtship behaviour. 
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VII. THE PINTAIL 
Dafila acuta L. 
A. GENERAL. 


The general structure of gatherings of courting Pintails and 
the significance of the detailed actions to be described, differ from 
that of the ducks previously described in that the drakes do not begin 
their social play independently of the presence of the female and do 
not ignore these, so to speak, uninvited onlookers. Instead, the drakes 
display directly in front of the females, forcing their courtship upon 
them, a thing that the Mallard drake never does. A Mallard drake 
never swims up to a female, or even after her, in order to perform his 
courtship before her eyes, whereas the Pintail does do this. A little 
company of drakes may begin to display independently of the presence 
of a female, but as soon as she appears on the scene the drakes begin 
to press around her. Having arrived near her, they “ have to” go 
through the introductory shaking of the bill a couple of times before 
they can bring out a grunt-whistle or perform the head-up-tail-up. 
Throughout this procedure one always has the impression that, just 
like Mallards, the Pintail drakes, after a long ‘“‘ pompous ”’ introduc- 
tion, really “‘ want” to display in the public square, but that they are 
forced by the restlessness of the females to change the scene of their 
display again and again. However, I am not quite sure that under 
normal conditions Pintail ducks do not take more interest in the 
display of the drakes than was the case on my pond, and thus stay 
at the spot more quietly.!. As my Mallards were much better breeders 
than my Pintails, that would be quite possible. Anyway, it can, be 
said that Mallard drakes never interrupt their social play because of 
the females’ lack of interest, nor do they change its place nearer the 
female. 


B. THE NON-SEXUAL REACTIONS AND CALLS. 


The conversation calls and call-notes of little ducklings, with their 
corresponding body positions, are like those of the Mallard. But 
before they can fly, at the same time that the voice changes, the drake 
loses the two-syllabled conversation note. His voice changes into a 
thin peculiar sound, reminding one of the notes of some song birds, 
a fine nasal “ geeeee’’. It is one-syllabled and drawn out when it 
corresponds in significance to the Mallard’s two-syllabled “ raebraeb ” 
as, for example, when driving tame ducks, and the Mallard drakes, 
very annoyed, utter their fastest ‘‘ raebraeb ’’ and the females of both 
kinds their “* quegeg-quegeg’’’. As in the Mallard, a one-syllabled 


1 This assumption proved absolutely correct. The Pintail courtships I observed 
in Slimbridge, where these ducks breed freely, were much more stationary than in 


Altenberg. 
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drawn-out call combines the function of a call-note and a warning 
call. The reactions in the Pintail expressive of the intention of flying 
up and going away, are similar throughout to those of the Mallard, 
only the voice is considerably deeper and hoarser, and uncommonly 


rich in rolling *‘ r’’ sounds. 


C. THE SEXUAL REACTIONS AND NOTES OF THE FEMALE 
1. Inciting. 


Inciting by the Pintail does not differ in significance or in mode of 
application from that of the Mallard. Although it is certainly 
homologous to that of the Mallard, it differs considerably in behaviour 
form and note from that of Anas. In female hybrids of various blood 
combinations it appears in all possible transitions between the original 
forms. When inciting the Pintail raises the fore parts very high, and 
if on land stands with the fore parts 
erect (Fig. 18) and then moves its head \ 


backwards much more closely pressed e 

against the body. The movement of the Vea! \ P Pee 

bill, pointed originally toward an enemy, 7 \ Q": ae 

and quite distinct in the Mallard, is \ } YZ Re, 

hardly noticeable in the Pintail, the { ? ia ae 
: : eds roy 

whole behaviour pattern being more Pte y, 


” 


‘ritualized’ and even farther away 2 See 
= 3 : ? Fic. 18.—The inciting of the 
from the primitive form, found among  pijntail. Notice the height of 
the Casarcine, than in the Mallard. The _ the front of the body. Burp of 
: : a . » drake Pintail. é 
depression of the bill in the head-articula- the drake I intail. In such an 
. x 2 ‘ extreme erection as seen in the 
tion is much less noticeable than in __ jjjustration a whistle regularly 
the Mallard. One rarely hears the single follows. 
‘** queg *”’ sounds any more. They follow each other much faster than 
in Anas and run together in an almost continuous “ arrrrrrrrr”’ 
according to the mood of the Pintail. However, the peculiar querulous 
scolding undulating intonation is heard just as in ** Anas’ 


2. The Gestures of Repulsion. 


In the Pintail these are more intense and more easily released than 
in the Maliard. Even when one drives tame ducks rather roughly the 
upper mandible of the female is raised and the feathers on the front 
of the head are ruffled. The cackling sounds are like those of the 
female Anas, but harsher and deeper. When brooding, a Pintail falls 
into “ hysterical ’’ outbursts of gestures-of-repulsion, even though a 
drake may not be anywhere near her, and through this the attention 
of the keeper is often drawn to the fact that there is a nest with eggs. 
The drakes, like those of Anas, that chase ducks in order to rape them, 
leave such brooding ducks strictly alone. 
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3. The Decrescendo Call. 


This is heard less often than in the Mallard, mostly in the deep 
dusk of evening when the flight impulse is greatest. It consists of an 
uncommonly loud and deep two-syllabled ‘* quahrr-quack ”’, but it is 
impossible to say whether there are two slowly uttered “ queg ”’ 
sounds, or many sounds uttered very fast. ‘The lowering of the voice 
and the tone within each syllable correspond entirely to those of Anas. 


4. The Prelude to Mating. 

This corresponds throughout to that of the Mallard, except that it 
seems to me that in the Pintail it is the drake rather than the female 
that takes the initiative. However, this may be due to the weakening 
of the reproductive instinct on the part of my Pintails as a result of 
being in captivity. The female is usually attacked by this malady 
more acutely than the male. 


D. THE SEXUAL REACTIONS AND CALLS OF THE DRAKE. 
1. Mock-Preening. 

Is quite like that of the Mallard, either with or without the 
‘drinking’. In Pintails, both in acuta and 
be spinicauda, the colours of the “ specula ”’ 
—— on the secondaries differ according to sex, 
{ Cie ie those of the males being very brightly 
: coloured. The function of the “‘ eye” as 
. a flight signal, as suggested by Heinroth 
seems to be less important in these ducks 
Fic. 19.—The position at the than its function as a mark of sex. Like 
beginning of the drake Pintail’s Mallards, the female Pintail practically 
aneey: — see always flies in front of the drake, although 
— she has no bright specula on her wings. It 
is surely not mere chance that the mock-preening of the wing plays 
the greatest role in those species of ducks where sex-dimorphism of 
the wing is greatest, such as Aix, Lampronessa, Chaulelasmus, and Mareca. 


—— 


2. ** Drinking.” 

Is in every respect like that of the Mallard. 
3. Lhe Introductory Shaking. 

The position of the body and the shaking of the head which precede 
actual display make Pintails look very long and elegant. ‘The thickly 
ruffled head, drawn in short, is an effective contrast to the stretched-out 
body and the lance-like tail held almost horizontally (Fig. 19). The 
shaking is generally repeated less often and for a shorter period of time 
than is the case with the Mallard. Instead of this, a special behaviour 
takes place between the introductory acts and the more highly 
differentiated display. 
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4. Burping. 

While the head feathers are taking on the disk-like “* set ’’, described 
above for the Mallard drake, the head is thrust upwards and back- 
wards, the bill being held horizontally or slightly downwards. The 
backward movement is not fast, like the down-up act of the Mallard, 
but slow and measured. At the same time the one-syllable conversation 
note is uttered in a rising key, sounding like a question, and the 
next moment, while once more burping out a second conversation 
note, now in a falling key, the head is moved downwards again 


y 


The symbol ce “Cee expresses quite well both the head move- 
ve m 
ment and the call, with the ending of the burping behaviour likewise, 
to use a little poetic licence, well represented. In contrast to the 
display of the Mallard drake, which is linked with whistling, the 
burping of the Pintail drake is not bound by an “ all-or-nothing ’ 
law but it appears to vary according to 
intensity both as regards the compass 
of the head movement and of the accom- 
panying sound scale. Moreover, the f 
reaction-specific stored-up energy is not / & a 
reduced by a single burp to anything like ~ 
the degree that it is by the performance a 
of the grunt-whistle. Indeed, even with 
a lesser intensity, it is certainly more 
analogous, as a self-stimulus, to the intro- — yd burp 
ductory shaking. With a greater intensity on Fie. page Aig gprs pour 
the burp is enriched by a soft flute-like with call without whistle. 
whistle that sounds like “ pfith”’. This Compare Figs. 24, 39, 46, and 
whistle occurs exactly at the culminating ail 
point of the head-and-call movement, like all bone-drum whistles 
of swimming drakes, and also at the same point of time in corre- 
sponding behaviour, i.e. when the wind-pipe is at the highest tension. 
During the whistle the uttering of the conversation note is not 


il 





interrupted. The whole tone-picture can be represented by 
pfiih 
y 
eee, 
e 2 
e e 
ef Ce 
of e 


Doubtless the ascending note of the “* geeee *’ is caused mechanically 
by the pressing up of the head and the resulting tightening of the 
trachea, so that one can tell fairly accurately both from the head 
movement and the ascending note at what point the whistle will 
come or whether the behaviour will die down without having reached 
the whistling level (Fig. 20). 
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The only behaviour of the Mallard drake which is probably directly 
homologous to the burp is that peculiar stretching-up of the head 
while turning it to the female and uttering a drawn out “ raeaeb ” 
which we have seen in the second phase of the head-up-tail-up (see 
p. 177). In the Gadwall drake there is a form of behaviour with a 
thrusting up of the head and a soft uttering of a call note, almost 
voiceless in this species, which sounds more like that of the Pintail 
drake but is, however, at the same time certainly homologous to that 
of species of Anas. A burp, certainly homologous, is found in Dafila 
spinicauda, exactly like that of D. acuta, and in Virago castanea, Nettion 
crecca and N., flavirostre. In the marbled Teal (Anas angustirostris) the 
burp is—most surprisingly—coupled with the * bridling > movement. 
Without the whistle, but with a very similar sound, it is found in 
Pacilonetta bahamensis and P. erythro- 


—_—_ \ rhyncha, in which the burp of the 
\ ag ae 
\ AWN last-named exhibits a clear transition 
iq 4 XE \S to the Teal group and in another 
4 << NPS o the Teal group < anothe 
Ca. 3. i respect to the Shovelers. However, 
ae —_— Aix and Lampronessa also have corre- 


sponding head movements, although 
with quite different sounds. I con- 
Fic. 21.—The grunt-whistle of the sider the burp, J from the point of 
Pintail drake. Compare Figs. 115 View of its origin, to be a mimic- 
and 38. exaggeration of the head-stretching 
in uttering the call note. In support 
of this we have, first, the questionably intermediate position of 
the head-stretching which is part of the head-up-tail-up in Anas 
and, second, the circumstance that an unmistakable burp is connected 
with the head-up-tail-up in the Pintail drake (q.v.). Thirdly, the burp 
functionally replaces the call-note in the Pintails, the Teals, and 
Garganeys and can therefore be used independently of display, without 
introductory shaking, analogous throughout to the long drawn-out 
** raeaeb ” of the Mallard, and in situations where this is a characteris- 
tic note. One sees and hears the burp if a drake has lost his mate, 
when a female flies above him, when a female utters its decrescendo- 
call at some distance, but above all, like a Mallard “ raeaeb ”’, in the 
significance of a warning note. ‘The burp behaviour of Aix and 
Lampronessa are surely homologous to the *‘ raeaeb ”’ but have probably 
been differentiated from the call note independently of the burp of 
the Dafila-Virago-Teal group. 


5. The Grunt-Whistle. 


In the Pintail this is exactly like that of the Mallard, the bill 
skimming along the surface of the water, and the whistle following at 
the moment of the greatest tension of the windpipe. However, the 
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grunt sound that is so characteristic of the species of Anas is lacking 
and the whistle itself is less sharp and has more of a “u” sound 
(Fig. 21 


6. Head-up-tail-up. 


With the Pintail this behaviour is rather different from that of 
Anas. Above all the elbows lie flat on the back and the rump feathers 
are not lifted. On the other hand, the movements of the head, rump, 
and tail are exactly like those of the Mallard drake, including the 
linkage of a lifting of the head with the turning of the bill toward the 
female (Fig. 22). The subsequent head-jerking and nod-swimming 





Fic. 22.—The drake Pintail’s head-up-tail-up with ensuing 
turning-of-the-head to the female (left). Compare with Figs. 12 
and 13. 


are entirely lacking in D. acuta. Of all other Anatine the head-up- 
tail-up of the Bahama duck is closest to the Pintail. It is lacking in 
D. spinicauda. 


7. The Turning of the Back of the Head. 

This orientation-reaction doubtless plays a special role in the display 
of D. acuta as its effect is heightened by a special differentiation of the 
feathers, namely the black plush cushion on the back of the head 
already mentioned. The behaviour differs fundamentally from that 
of the Mallard, which is only partially homologous, in that it is not 
connected with a lifting of the chin. This lifting of the chin and the 
down-up movement, which is perhaps only a mimic-exaggeration of 
the chin-lifting, is lacking in Defila, as well as the two-syllabled 
conversation-note that accompanies it in the Mallard drake. In all 
the biological situations in which the Mallard drake says his 
“‘raebraeb”’ the courting Pintail drake “uses”? the burp with 
4 


€. with and without the whistle, just as it takes the place 








eee = 
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with him of the long drawn out “ raeaeb”’ used as a call-note or 
warning call. Thus Dafila, instead of the two distinctive reactions 
of Anas, has only one, which, to judge from comparative data, 
must be considered as only secondary. ‘Thus, even when the 
Pintail is alone with the female, he woos constantly with the burp 
instead of with chin-lifting, and the orientation-reaction released in 
this situation, that of turning the beautifully coloured back of the 
head to the female, comes mostly in the position of a finale to the 
burp, or—quite often—immediately after the sound has died away. 
The pointing of the bill to the female occurs, as we have noticed, 
after the burp following the head-up-tail-up. When the drake takes 





Fic. 23.—The drake Pintail’s turning-of-the-back- 

of-the-head, always without lifting the chin. Notice 

the differentiation of the plumage on the back of 

the head, which is especially significant in this 

behaviour pattern, and compare with Figs. 14 
and 42. 


up the position with indrawn neck, which position is quite similar to 
that taken at the beginning of the display, his head feathers are 
raised evenly all around. One now sees very well the protruding 
cushion at the back of the head (Fig. 293). 

The Pintail has no other sexual behaviour and notes unless we 
count a peculiar threatening position, which represents a formalization 
of the Mallard drake’s position of attack. Immediately before Mallard 
drakes attack each other’s breasts with their bills they swim against 
each other with bills close to the surface. ‘The Pintail drake and the 
Bahama drake take this position as an attitude of threat even when 
an actual attack resulting in seizing does not take place ; in contrast 
to the Mallard drake he takes this position when he swims or walks 
up to a strange female with the intention of raping. 


8. The Combat of the Drakes. 


Mutual pushing by drakes which have seized each other by the 
breast feathers is found just as with Mallard drakes, but the Pintails 
seem to have a greater dislike of having their feathers roughly handled 
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by the opponent. They tend more than Anas drakes to let go and 
strike with the wing without holding fast with the bill to the opponent. 
Bahama drakes are even further specialized in the same direction in 
their fighting behaviour. 

Q. The Post-coital Play. 

Special behaviour of this nature is lacking in D. acuta. The drake 
swims around the duck after complete copulation, giving several burps 
with or without whistling. (I now rather doubt this. The Altenberg 
Pintails were not so very good and post-coital display particularly 
tends to degenerate.) The duck then begins to bathe. 


(To be continued) 


* * * 


IMPORT BAN ON PARROTS LIFTED 

The Ministry of Health are lifting the twenty-one-year-old ban on 
importing parrots as from 8th January. 

The Parrots (Prohibition of Import) (Revocation) Regulations, 
1951, published on the 28th December, 1951, rescinded the Parrots 
(Prohibition of Import) Regulations, 1930, which imposed a general 
ban on the import of Parrots, Budgerigars, Cockatoos, and other birds 
of the parrot species. The London Zoo was exempt from the ban. 
Birds could also be imported for medical or veterinary research, or if 
the Ministry of Health authorized the import. During the last two 
years permission was usually granted by the Ministry for the import of 
individual pet Parrots. The import of birds for sale was prohibited 
completely. 

The Regulations have been revoked because there has been no 
significant recurrence of psittacosis in this country since the world- 
wide outbreak which led to the ban. Furthermore, research has since 
shown that psittacosis, which was originally believed to be confined 
to the Parrots also occurs in seagulls, pigeons, ducks, turkeys, and 
similar birds. 

Moreover, modern drugs such as penicillin and the new anti- 
biotics have largely robbed the disease of its dangers. Only one death 
has occurred in England and Wales in the last ten years. 

The lifting of the ban does not, of course, affect any other legal 
requirements. For example, anyone importing a Parrot from certain 
countries will still need a Board of Trade licence to import a seed- 
eating bird. 

A Ministry of Health official commented: ‘‘ The ban was made 
when there was a world-wide prevalence of psittacosis among parrots. 
Cases are very rare nowadays and the discovery of new drugs like 
penicillin and eureomycin has given us very effective forms of 
treatment.” 
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THE YELLOW SEED-EATER AS A CAGE BIRD 
AND ITS VALUE TO MULE BREEDERS 


(Serinus flaviventris flaviventris 
$y J. H. Wacas.ey (Port Elizabeth, South Africa 


In addition to breeding Canaries, Budgies, and many kinds of wild 
birds, I have for some years been intensely interested in that fascinating 
branch of aviculture commonly known to cage bird fanciers as mule 
breeding. My object is to produce a completely new breed of domestic 
Canary ; the many difficulties involved will be appreciated by those 
who are also engaged in this interesting work, and it is therefore 
unnecessary for me to enlarge on this aspect. I have on occasions 
met with remarkable results in this field, and it is the object of this 
short article to illustrate as briefly as possible one such unexpected 
result. ‘The facts will be of interest to those mule breeders who have 
not yet tried the Yellow Seed-eater and probably to those Canary 
breeders who are interested in introducing new colours into domestic 
Canaries. ‘The story will, I hope, prove to be of general interest, 
and if it does anything to attract a few more recruits to the ranks of 
the mule breeders I shall consider my time has not been wasted in 
the writing of this article. 

We South African bird lovers have much to be thankful for. South 
Africa is a country which literally teems with all descriptions of bird 
life. We do not have to take into consideration such hazards as snow, 
sleet, fog, frost, damp, blizzards, and such like when we build our 
aviaries. ‘These conditions do, of course, occur occasionally in some 
parts of the country, but rarely to the extent or degree of severity 
as experienced in the northern hemisphere. We in the Eastern 
Province, especially along the coast, have to cope with the famous 
‘** South Easter ”, but we know when to expect it, and act accordingly. 
‘This is our most serious obstacle. 

A favourite cage bird in this country is a handsome little songster 
known locally as a “ Bull-sysie”’ ; it has many other local names, a 
fact which causes some confusion. The Afrikaaner will frequently 
refer to it as a Geel-sysie which translated, means Yellow Canary. 
On page 369 of Birds of South Africa, by Dr. Austin Roberts, it is 
referred to as the Yellow Seed-eater, and the male and female are well 
illustrated on plate lvi in the same work. The female is of a different 
colour to the male. On page 21 of First Guide to South African Birds 
it is referred to as Yellow Canary, Yellow-bellied Seed-eater, Shell 
Sysie, Kleinsysie (Serinus flaviventris). This work is by E. Leonard Gill, 
D.Sc., M.B.O.U., F.R.S.S.Afr. I quote these works for the benefit 
of those of my readers who have copies of them. ‘To me and also the 
* Port Elizabeth and District Pigeon and Cage Bird Association ”’, of 
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which I am a member, it is a “ Bull-sysie’. Incidentally, there are 
several sub-species, two of which I possess at the time of writing. 

As its name denotes, the Bull-sysie is a Serin, and therefore related 
to the domestic Canary. It is an excellent songster, and becomes 
very tame in captivity. I have never known the hen to mate up with 
a Canary cock, but I believe that this is possible if a large natural 
aviary is provided. I hope to carry out experiments in this direction 
at a later date. ‘The Bull-sysie cock mates readily with a Canary hen, 
and the resulting offspring are good songsters and are good to look at. 
They are very hardy, and relish sunflower seeds, but also do well on 
ordinary canary mixtures. I have seen quite a number of these mules 
and, without exception they have resembled the Bull-sysie in colour 
and appearance. They do not appear to inherit any of the character- 
istics of the Canary. I am now speaking from personal experience 
only. When housed in an aviary with Canaries, these Bull-sysies 
mix in well during the off season, they get very pally with the Canaries 
and cheerfully crack up sunflower seeds as fast as the Canaries can 
eat them ; they will also feed Canary fledgelings with great gusto. 
As the breeding season approaches, however, they become vicious 
and spiteful, and they make short work of any other cock bird in the 
aviary which dares to stand up to them. They will puff themselves 
up into a yellow ball of fury and savagely attack any other cock bird 
which even dares to sing in the same cage. Even hens are not safe 
from these attacks. On the other hand, if confined to a smaller cage 
or aviary with a hen of his own choosing, he becomes a model of perfection. 
He absolutely dotes over her. So much so, that he even objects to her 


finding her own food. If his mate goes to the food dish he puffs himself 


up and makes savage darts at her until she flies up on to the perch ; 
he will then gorge himself on all the tastiest morsels, and then proceed 
to feed her as gently as any invalid is fed. ‘They make very fine 
aviary birds, but I would not advise the beginner to include them in 
a mixed collection. 

Last year, having paired off my breeding stock, I found that I had a 
very fine young Bull-sysie cock to spare ; this bird I left for the time 
being in the main aviary. Soon afterwards I observed this bird 
paying a lot of attention to a young white Border hen, this in spite 
of the fact that there were two healthy young hens of his own kind in the 
aviary, both of which were in tip-top breeding condition. I noticed 
that he spent most of his time cracking up sunflower seeds for his lady 
friend ; when she had eaten to the limit he would then get very annoyed 
because she would not allow him to cram any more down her throat. 
His kind attentions were not always appreciated by his lady friend, 
and she would sometimes attack him out of sheer desperation. As the 
breeding season got under way, I noticed this pair very busily exploring 
the aviary for a suitable nesting site, at the same time making them- 
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selves most objectionable to the other inmates of the aviary. At this 
stage I removed them to a breeding cage, a fairly large one, and 


provided them with the necessary requisites. ‘The nest pan was a 


two pound jam tin cut in half. I have a strong preference for these 
nesting receptacles. Within a week a fine nest had been constructed, 
the cock doing his full share of the work and, in due course, four eggs 
appeared. I had, of course, watched the mating proceedings, which 
I should add are intensely fascinating. ‘The cock. puffs himself out 
into a yellow fluffy ball, he throws his head back and sings enough 
to burst his heart. I have never seen a cock Canary rival it. The 
hen Canary seems to sense that she has a superior mate, and quickly 
adopts some of his habits. 

The first egg hatched out on the fourteenth day and the second 
hatched on the fifteenth day ; the other two proved to be infertile. 
I have bred hundreds of birds, but never did I see a cock bird look 
after his young like that Bull-sysie looked after his, and from his actions 
it was obvious that he considered that the hen should follow his 
example. He looked after them so well that I was greatly concerned 
about the possibility of the young dying from over-feeding, and was 
greatly tempted to remove them to the care of foster parents. One 
peep out of the chicks was sufficient to send him scurrying down to 
the food dish and, if the hen didn’t do likewise, he would puff himself 
up and drive her down with a few good pecks. As the days passed 
I noticed that all was not right with the colour of one of them. Where 
the one was a yellowish green, which was expected, the other appeared 
to be a dirty white with dark stripes. Hearing of this phenomenon, 
several of my bird fancier friends came to check the rumour ; they all 
agreed that they had never seen the like before. As the days passed 
the colours deepened slightly until after the moult, when it became 
possible to appreciate the colours more fully. The under parts are 
now a pale cream, and the wings and tail are a very light shade of 
blue with black stripes, like pencil marks, running from head to tail. 
The eye-stripes are white, eyes black. In shape and song it resembles 
its father. At the time of writing this bird is paired up to one of my 
best cinnamon hens. I test all of my mules for fertility before disposing 
of them. As my reader will guess, this pair have the place of honour 
at the moment, and I am anxiously waiting for the results. Incidentally, 
I entered these two mules at the last local bird show, the blue taking 
a first and his brother a second prize. 

Many people cannot understand why there are fanciers who prefer 
to breed mules to Canaries, It’s a big argument, but perhaps this 
little story will help to clear up the mystery. 
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WATERFOWL NOTES 
By Ditton Ripey (Litchfield, Conn., U.S.A. 


After the successful spring season of 1950, the nesting season in 1951 
was a decided disappointment for me as well as for many other water- 
fowl enthusiasts on both sides of the Atlantic. With certain notable 
exceptions such as at Leckford and the Severn Wildfowl Trust in 
England, and Mr. Livermore here in Connecticut, my impression 
is that most breeders found that waterfowl did not breed freely this 
past spring. In most cases presumably food conditions were the 
same. However, I believe many people noted the late spring with its 
damp, cloudy weather. Another season I think it would be worth 
while to keep records of the actual hours of daylight throughout the 
nesting season, for it may well be that there is a distinct correlation 
between hours of daylight, feeding activity, and gonadal development 
in our captive waterfowl. 

I, for one, was particularly disappointed this Spring that my oldest 
pair of Redbreasts (from Leckford) did not breed again. ‘Their 
breeding the previous season and the rearing of three young, was 
the first record of this species’ nesting in the New World. However, 
this Spring the gander took two geese unto himself, his mate of the 
previous season and another female from Leckford of the same age. 
Having watched the birds for considerable periods of time, I cannot 
help but retain the impression that the diffusion of effort required 
in keeping his harem together and protected on the same territory 


which he had chosen the previous spring was too much for him, and 


the actual threshold leading to nesting was somehow never successfully 
crossed. I hope another Spring to induce him to concentrate his 
efforts on a single, monogzmous relationship. 

The other tragedy of the Spring was the loss of my breeding female 
Philippine Duck to a Red-shouldered Hawk, the first time in my 
experience that I have had one of these rather slow-moving Buzzard- 
like Hawks take a duck from my ponds. In 1950 my pair of 
Philippine Ducks had courted actively as they had the previous 
Spring, the female making the typical sideways head dipping motions 
accompanied by weak quacking characteristic of the Mallard-like 
tribe of surface-feeding ducks. The male would swim rapidly by 
her holding himself in one or two stiffly-assumed poses, either with 
the head and neck elongated upwards, or sometimes rather com- 
pressed, the head lower, near the water. They finally nested in late 
June, laying only four blunt oval eggs with rounded ends, “ like 
billiard balls ’’ as my helper described them. A Philippine naturalist 
has since told me that he discovered a nest of Anas luzonica, the 
Philippine Duck, on Mindoro Island before World War II, and that 


it only contained four eggs, but that on another occasion he saw a 
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duck with six ducklings. Perhaps this is a tropical species which 
actually has a smaller clutch than a normal temperate waterfowl 
species clutch ? 

One duckling was hatched out, a drawing of which is here repro- 
duced, the first duckling of this species known to science. It unfortu- 
nately succumbed, and I thought my experiences with these rare ducks 
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Drawing by Miss Shirley Glaser. 
Downy YounG PHILIPPINE Duck 


at an end, but fortunately we were lucky enough to be able to secure 
fresh stock this past summer. And so with any luck we should have 
another nesting. 

An attempt to secure eggs from Iceland was a total failure as far 
as I was concerned, all the eggs being smashed or having broken 
membranes. Others had better luck, the Philadelphia Zoo rearing 
some Eiders from Iceland eggs (they reared a Harlequin and some 
Barrows’ Goldeneye in 1950), and Mr. Mackensen this year reared 
Tufted and Greater Scaup, Common Scoters, and a Barrows’. 

Several species of my diving duck bred, but only American Red- 
head were reared, while my friend Mr. Livermore had good success 
with Rosy-bill Duck, Red-crested, Redhead, and a number of 
species of the surface-feeding Duck including the little-known Florida 
Duck, a small pale subspecies of the Black Mallard. Our Barnacle 
Geese bred this Spring, while all the others passed up the opportunity. 
Mr. Livermore, near by, found that none of his Barnacles bred, while 
he had good success with Barhead, Magellan, and Cereopsis. And so 
it goes apparently each year. Something breeds, something elsc fails. 
I hope that eventually we will have a conclusive answer to these 
mysteries. 
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BREEDING OF THE FINSCH’S AMAZON 
Amazona fins hi 
By Kenton C. Lint 
Curator of Birds, Zoological Gardens of San Diego, U.S.A. 


We wish to record the breeding in 1951 of a Finsch’s Amazon 
Amazona finscht) in the Zoological Gardens of San Diego. The Amazon 
was hatched on ist June, 1951. In Mr. Prestwich’s book, Record 
of Parrots Bred in Captivity, we were unable to find an authentic record 
of this species being hatched and raised in captivity to date. 

Indigenous to Western Mexico, from Sinaloa to Tehuantepec, 
a goodly number of these Amazons have been imported into the 
United States in recent years. Many have been smuggled in without 
going through the proper channels for the required period of 
quarantine. 

Our breeding pair of Finsch’s Amazons were purchased in August, 
1948, and went through a delayed quarantine period of nine months 
before they were released and placed on exhibit in our collection of 
psittacine birds. ‘They were both young birds at this time, so we were 
able to establish the age of their first breeding at the age of three 
years. 

Considered quite common here on the Pacific coast, this little 
Amazon readily wins the affection of its owner by its pretty, comical 
ways. As most Amazons, Finsch’s Amazon usually speaks in the same 
tone, whether it be taught by an aged man, a youth, or a woman. 
It does not possess the pliability of voice which would enable it to vary 
its speech, as for example, successively to a begging, coaxing, or angry 
note. Its words are always in the same tone or key. Finsch’s Amazons 
do make wonderful pets because of their small size and pleasant 
dispositions. 

The general colour is grass gréen above and lighter below. The 
feathers are blackish or black edged. ‘The feathers on the back of the 
neck or hind-neck are faintly lilac-banded. The front edge of the 
wing is pale green. The primary wing feathers are black, the outet 
webs at the base are green, deep blue at the tips. The tail has a broad 
yellowish-green terminal belt, narrower on the two central feathers, 
the outer feathers edged with blue at the base of the outer web. The 
first five secondaries are red at the base, forming a speculum. ‘The 
tips of the secondaries are deep blue. The frontal band is maroon 
or dark cherry red, extending to the lores. ‘The beak is flesh-coloured 
or white. The feet are pale grey. The irides are orange when adult, 
dark brown in young birds. The female is not differentiated in colour, 
but is somewhat smaller. 

Twenty-eight days were recorded for the period of incubation. 

Our baby was taken out of the nest and raised by hand when it 
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was five days old, as the parent birds stopped feeding it in a cage 
where a mixed group of Amazons are exhibited. The eyes were not 
fully opened until the eleventh day. When thirteen days old, feathe1 
tracts were in evidence for the first time on the wings and on the 
back. On the seventeenth day, pin feathers showed for the first time. 

For a period of three months this baby was hand fed with a spoon 
on our regular Wheat-heart cereal formula which is used for all of the 
young Parrots, Cockatoos, and Macaws which are raised by hand. 
At the age of four months, he was eating well, and independent in the 
matter of feeding. 


* *x * 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SOME SMALL BIRDS 
3y DerEK Goopwin (Virginia Water, Surrey, England 


From a somewhat early age until my late teens, I kept various small 
passerine birds. For the most part they were kept in a garden aviary 
with far too many others of their own or allied species to encourage 
them to breed successfully. Looking back, I fear that the acquisitive 
instinct had as much to do with their acquisition and retention as 
did esthetic or scientific considerations. Nevertheless, they were of 
some interest and much beauty, and an account of them may at least 
emphasize to others the folly of trying to keep too many ill-assorted 
birds together. 

First, both in time and beauty, came the Bullfinches. When I was 
only six I was taken to a pet shop and told I could choose a pair of 
whichever birds I liked best. Unprompted by any considerations of 
the monetary value of the bewildering variety of Canaries, foreign 
and British birds, I chose what I thought then—and think still—the 
loveliest of all small birds, the Bullfinch. These birds were taken 
home and installed in a sizable but otherwise most unsuitable wire 
cage in the dining-room. After some time they were moved to my 
bedroom. <A Goldfinch and a pair of Canaries (in separate cages 
were then added to the collection and I spent many happy hours 
watching them. The Goldfinch and the Canaries were allowed at 
frequent intervals to fly about the room, but nothing would persuade 
the Bullfinches to leave their cage, the door being often left open for 
half a day without their availing themselves of their opportunities. 
This was not due, as some protagonists of cage-bird keeping might 
have believed, to their preferring two square feet of wood and wire to 
their native coppice, but because in the unfamiliar surroundings of 
a room the cage evidently represented cover to them, and they were 
loath to leave it. This was dramatically proved some eighteen months 
later. We had moved house and were now living in a more rural 
district. One day the cage with the Bullfinches was placed in the 
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garden. Within a minute both birds were through a gap in the wire 
that they had hitherto ignored and away. I was upset at the time, 
but feel now that it was for the best, and only hope they had at least 
a few months of freedom together. 

Chaffinches were caught, escaped, were caught again, in such 
plenitude that from 1932 to 1938 the large garden aviary was never 
without Chaffinches, and the garden itself was always visited by 
numbers of semi-tame ex-captives. It was my ambition to breed 
British birds, and the first one I bred (wild Doves do not count, as they 
breed as freely in captivity as domestic species) was a Chaffinch. 
There were two hen Chaffinches in the aviary at the time, but as there 
were also five male Chaffinches, two pairs of Greenfinches, three 
Orange Weavers, two Java Sparrows, two Pileated Finches, a 
Saffron Finch, four Turtle Doves, and a pair of Golden Pheasants, 
conditions were not exactly ideal for their breeding. Nevertheless, one 
of the hen Chaffinches built a nest and laid two eggs. Perhaps she 
felt that in such a crowded world small families were indicated. 
If so, she was quite correct. When the young hatched I ventured to 
climb on top of the aviary and lie with my face only an inch or two 
above the sitting bird. This scared her, but she sat tight, and when 
I proffered her a small green caterpillar on the end of a twig, she not 
only took it, but after biting it from head to tail in a manner that 
would make any insect lover cry out against the wickedness of 
Chaffinches, she fed it to a young one beneath my eyes. I threw 
large quantities of caterpillar infested branches into the aviary each 
morning and fed the hen personally with insects on my return in the 
evening. One of the nestlings fell overboard—owing to lack of 
spiderweb the nest was not so firm and deep as that of a wild Chaffinch 

but the other was successfully reared. 

Greenfinches started off with an excited message from a school- 
friend that ‘‘ dozens of them ’”’ were feeding in his parents’ chicken 
run, and that he had caught two on the previous day and sold them 
he was of rather a mercenary outlook—for 3d. each. Next morning 
saw us installed in his pigeon-house, connected by a long string to the 
stick propping up a large riddle under which a profusion of corn and 
sunflower seeds had been scattered. For some hours nothing happened, 
but just as our hopes were waning a fine cock Greenfinch flew dotvn 
and, with his kind’s typical lack of suspicion, hopped straight under 
the sieve, sat down in the midst of the feast and commenced to tuck in. 
Wild with excitement, we pulled the string with such eagerness that 
instead of the stick merely removing itself and allowing the inevitable 
results of the force of gravity to effect a capture, it flung the riddle 
ten feet into the air, at which even the phlegmatic Chloris chloris 
realized that all was not well, and he departed in some haste. My 
friend soon, however, caught two pairs of Greenfinches which he sold 
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to me for a very trivial sum. They lived in the aviary for some years 
and one of the hens nested frequently, but the young were never 
successfully reared. 

In later years this same acquaintance sold me two Bramblings. 
At this time he had several bird-traps in operation, selling to myself 
and others such as we would buy and feeding the luckless majority 
to his ferrets. I was then appalled at this proceeding, but after all 
older and wiser (?) people now use rarer forms of wild life to feed 
racing greyhounds, which to my mind at least are far less useful and 
likeable mammals than the much maligned, but in reality playful and 
docile, ferret. These two Bramblings cost me a shilling each and, 
except that they were thereby saved from the ferrets, it was money 
wasted, since they very cleverly darted down and over my head when 
I opened the low door of a small aviary in which they were temporarily 
confined. It was, however, undoubtedly the best thing that could 
have happened from the birds’ point of view. Some years later I had 
another Brambling whose story was less happy. At the time I was 
working in a rather dreary part of London, where I passed daily 
a very dismal little shop that sold bird and dog foods, and occasionally 
had a few sickly lizards or a Canary or two for sale. This shop was 
kept by an old and rather decrepit, bearded man who somehow made 
enough from the venture to support, in life if not in vigour, both 
himself and an equally old and decrepit white Barbary Dove, who 
wandered about the shop as freely as her physical infirmities per- 
mitted and regarded the old man as her mate. One day, to my 
amazement, I noticed in a cage in the window a cock Brambling in 
full summer plumage, but obviously crippled as to its wings and 
suffering also from an advanced stage of scaly leg. On my inquiring 
about the bird the old man became almost tearfully sentimental as 
he told me its story. [ft had apparently been one of the victims of 
his last bird-catching outing, fifteen years previously. He had sold 
it to a man who had now tired of it and returned it to him. The old 
ex-bird-catcher was most incensed against the Brambling’s former 
owner, who had caused its present condition by keeping it in a cage 
“much too small’. Since the old man evidently considered its 
present 8-in. square residence amply large enough, I shuddered to 
think of the size of the prison in which the wretched bird had been 
incarcerated for fifteen years. 

Impelled for once by benevolence rather than acquisitiveness, 
I paid the two shillings the old man asked for the Brambling and took 
it home. Its wings were atrophied and incapable of opening fully, 
and appeared to sport only about half the normal complement of 
remiges. ‘That this condition had been caused by close confinement 
I have no doubt whatever, even though in saying this I commit a 
scientific heresy, for we are told that modern scientific experiments 
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have proved that birds never allowed to use their wings do not have 
their flying powers in any way impeded thereby, and can if released 
fly as well as any others of their kind. Having seen something of the 
performances of Pigeons and Canaries that had been kept in close 
quarters, when released, I find this a difficult thing to believe. It was 
more or less crippled, as to its feet also, so that it was out of the question 
to enlarge it into the aviary. I therefore put it in a large cage in 
my bedroom where it lived in apparent contentment for some months 
and then suddenly died. Although it was October when I acquired 
it, the bird was, as I have said, in summer plumage. I suspect this 
was because its unnatural life had caused it either to moult irregularly 
or not at all. I did, however, once see a wild cock Brambling in 
summer dress of black and orange on Boxing Day. 

Quite the nicest small bird I had was a Pied Wagtail. He was 
picked up by my bird-catching school friend, who found him with 
an injured wing. His captor asked sixpence for him, but as he was 
in pretty bad shape, and I doubted my ability to keep him alive, 
I stipulated that twopence should be paid cash down and the balance 
in a fortnight’s time if the bird was still alive. The Wagtail not only 
lived the prescribed time, but soon became well and lively, although 
not being able to do more than flutter about rather awkwardly 
owing to his injured wing. He refused insectile mixtures and fed on 
bread and milk and such insects as he caught in the aviary. On this 
meagre diet he throve surprisingly and was always sleek and active. 
He liked his milk-sop scattered in small separate morsels and always 
showed some fear of taking it from a dish. If forced to do so, he 
would approach very cautiously with many hesitations, finally dashing 
forward, seizing a morsel, and quickly retreating some yards to 
devour it. Exactly the same tactics are shown by wild White and Pied 
Wagtails feeding from a lump of soft bread and by many other birds 
that habitually peck up food of small size. Such birds, even when 
they have learnt to eat bread, often seem to show some innate fear 
at tackling a large piece. The end of the Wagtail was sad, for after 
I had had him about a year, he was killed and eaten by a rat, that 
arch-scourge of the aviculturist. 

Of foreign birds, Orange Bishops were perhaps the most successful : 
four were purchased and lived for years in the aviary. As is usual, 
although out of colour when purchased, they all turned out to be 
cocks. It seems rather strange that although in their native haunts 
females are at least as numerous as males, yet most of the Euplectes 
Weavers that one saw in England were males, even though imported 
when in non-breeding plumage. ‘These birds are ideal for an aviary, 
hardy, beautiful, and above all tireless destroyers of vegetation, so 
that they give no small assistance in the constant battle against the 
plant world that the owner of a planted aviary must make in order 
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to prevent it becoming an impenetrable jungle. Mine ate milk sop, 
peanuts, and insects, as well as seed, insisted on roosting out in all 
weathers, and were always fit and active. Like all others of their 
kind, they did not assume their proper colour in captivity, but in 
the Euplectes Weavers this is no drawback, since the vivid fiery orange 
of the aviary-moulted bird is as beautiful as the natural scarlet colour. 

Red Pileated Finches were a shot in the dark. I had no idea what 
sort of birds they were, but as they were only 8s. 6d. a pair, I sent off 
for them. What was my surprise when on opening the box I found 
two birds of most unexpected appearance. I fell in love with them 
at once, perhaps in part because their jaunty mannerisms and way of 
lifting their crests suggested a miniature Jay. At first they were 
rather scruffy, but they moulted out into perfect plumage and with 
their soft slate-greys relieved by vivid black-edged crimson crests 
they were both cocks) they were—after the Bullfinches—quite the 
most attractive finches I have kept. 

Most interesting, however, were the Java Sparrows. This bird 
has a great attraction for me. Its soft grey and mauve-pink body 
colour, relieved by the black and white head, is extremely pleasing, 
whilst the large bill is of such a wonderfully delicate pink that it 
does not look in the least unprepossessing. At different periods, I had 
two pairs, or at least two inseparable birds, but their behaviour was 
as identical as it was remarkable. Within a day or two of their 
being placed in the garden aviary, they commenced to roost with 
the ‘Turtle Doves. At evening they would each snuggle up alongside 
a ‘Turtle Dove, and if possible slip between its legs. They often got 
the opportunity to do this if—as usually happened—the Dove resented 
the Java Sparrows snuggling against it, and raised itself to strike at it. 
Once the smaller bird was in situ, the Dove seemed not fully aware of 
what had taken place, and would roost peacefully, though one 
imagines somewhat uncomfortably, with the Java Sparrow beneath 
it. When the Turtle Doves were nesting, the Java Sparrows always 
chose an incubating bird to sleep under. On shining a torch on the 
nest one would see the two white eggs pushed to one side, and on 
lifting up the Turtle Dove would find the two Java Sparrows side by 
side beneath her. 

In the autumn and winter the doves were caught up each night, 
and placed in a pigeon-basket in my bedroom in order to protect 
them from rats, with which the aviary was constantly being invaded. 
This entailed disturbing the Java Sparrows. These were also brought 
in and placed in a cage in the same room. One evening I let out 
the Java Sparrows to see what they would do, and to my surprise 
they searched about, and on finding the basket with the doves they 
got in through the wicker slots at the side of the basket, and settled 
down for the night with the doves. Thereafter I let them out in 
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the room (with the light on) and invariably they would go straight 
to the basket, enter it, and spend the night with the Turtle Doves. 
Since observing this behaviour, I am less and less inclined to be entirely 
sceptical of the old story that small migrants may sometimes ride on 
their larger fellow travellers. I do not think this happens, but except 
for the difficulties that would be entailed in clinging on to the smooth 
feathers, it does not seem much more remarkable than that a Java 
Sparrow should use a Turtle Dove as the avian equivalent of an 
electric blanket ! 

Now I have no small birds, my interest in the Crow tribe and the fact 
that in 1946, the price of seed and mealworms was such that small 
birds were very definitely millionaires pets, deciding me to concentrate 
on the more easily fed corvids and pigeons. But the garden is visited 
freely by Chaffinches, many of them half-tame, Robins, Dunnocks, 
Starlings, Song Thrushes, Blue and Great ‘Tits, and the less welcome 
but unfortunately far more numerous Blackbirds and House Sparrows. 
All these come with Jackdaws, Jays,:and Rooks, for the scraps 
put daily on the lawn. But the loveliest visitors—the Bullfinches— 
scorn artificial food. Every February and March from two to six 
come daily to feed on the buds of two prunus trees near the house. 
This bird is often roundly condemned for its destruction of buds, but 
it seems doubtful if it really causes much damage. These two little 
trees are fed on several times daily by the Bullfinches for at least 
four weeks every year, yet they are always a mass of blossom and 
foliage later in Spring. And the pleasure the Bullfinches give would 
be an ample recompense even if damage were done, for if there is in 
Nature a sight more lovely than a pair of Bullfinches feeding in the 
bare, dark twisted branches of a prunus tree, I have yet to see it. 

* * * 


THE ZEBRA FINCH AND ITS COLOUR 
VARIETIES 


By Epwarp Boosey (Keston, Kent, England 


At the last Council Meeting of the Avicultural Society, the question 
of the desirability of having more articles on the commoner foreign 
birds arose, and Mr. Seth-Smith suggested that the Zebra Finch, 
having nowadays branched out into colour varieties, might profitably 
have an article devoted to it. 


I know it is always a difficult matter to persuade people that even 
though they may have no very rare birds, it is highly desirable to write 
articles on whatever birds they may possess and submit them to our 
Editor, so it is in the hope of encouraging them to do so and thus 
perhaps set the ball rolling, that I am writing this article about one 


of the commonest of all cage and aviary birds. 
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In my young days, and indeed until the nineteen-thirties, Zebra 
Finches were just Zebra Finches ; very common, very hardy, and 
excellent breeders. Nowadays however, besides the original wild 
Zebra Finch, we have colour varieties such as the Fawn, the Silver, 
and the White. The first mutation to occur—I think about 1934 
was the White form, soon to be followed by the Silver and the Fawn 
in that order. 

The White is, like the White Java Sparrow, simply a pure white 
edition of a mainly grey bird. The Silver is, I think, the most 
attractive of the three varieties as the chestnut and black-and-white 
areas show up particularly well against the much paler and more 
silvery-grey body colour. The Fawn has the same markings, but the 
general body colour jis a pale shade of fawn. A cream Zebra Finch 
is said to have recently occurred in confinement in South Africa, and 
1 am told that a continental breeder has bred a pure white bird 
which, however, retains the chestnut cheek patches. It will be seen 
that there is plenty of room for experiment and possible development 
of new colour varieties with this very attractive little bird. 

Although there can be few readers of this article who do not know 
what a Zebra Finch looks like, here briefly is a description of the 
male : A small compact bird with the back and wings brownish-grey 
and the crown, sides of neck, and throat grey, the two latter being 
barred with black and with a pure black area on the crop. The 
cheeks are chestnut separated from a white area round the base of 
the beak by a black stripe running down from the eye. The sides 
are chestnut marked and spotted with white, and all the under parts 
are white. ‘The tail is black broadly barred with white and the beak 
and legs are orange-red. 

The female’s underparts have a buffish tinge and she lacks the 
male’s chestnut ear patches and white-spotted chestnut sides, as well 
as his black mark and barrings on the throat. 

Newly-fledged young resemble the hen, but they quickly mature 
and are themselves quite ready to breed at about two months old. 

They are widely distributed throughout Australia and are some- 
v¥ hat nomadic, wandering about in flocks from place to place in 
search of the grass and other seeds on which they live. 

Zebra Finches are, without any doubt, the ideal bird for the 
avicultural beginner, being extremely hardy, simplicity itself to house 
and feed, and quite the easiest and most prolific breeders of all the 
imported foreign Finches—large or small. 

In common, I expect, with most other aviculturists, they were 
among the very first foreign birds I ever kept and they delighted me 
by producing numerous families, despite the fact that being a schoolboy 
at the time, I was away from home for long periods and so could not 
always look after them myself. Very occasionally one does come 
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across a pair whose nesting activities come to naught owing to their 
passion for making egg sandwiches—a nest ; a clutch of eggs ; anothe1 
nest; another clutch of eggs, and so on—but such misguided couples 
are fortunately few and far between and generally speaking Zebra 
Finches are the most exemplary breeders and parents. 

They have been bred in a large flight cage indoors, but if possible 
it is best to house them in an outdoor aviary, which need not be 
large and should consist of a wooden shelter with wire flight attached. 

Any type of nest box suits them. ‘They will really breed in anything, 
and if all else fails, they will attempt to construct their nest in the 
food pot! Perhaps the best nesting site for them is a wooden box 
with a hole in the side and into this they will stuff hay, rootlets, feathers, 
etc., in fact anything you choose to supply them with—including 
green foods such as groundsel and chickweed and even torn-up strips 
of newspaper ! 

During the construction of the nest the cock frequently enters the 
box and, in order to encourage the hen inside, makes a curious cosy 
little murmuring noise which I have always found quite impossible 
to describe. His normal note is a penny trumpet sound and his song 

if it can be called a song—is really the same thing rapidly repeated 
several times in succession. 

The eggs, from four to six in number and of a faint bluish-white 
colour, hatch in about thirteen days, and the parents will successfully 
rear their brood on their own staple diet of brown Indian millet, 
white millet, and the usual green foods. No extras are necessary, though 
they may be offered small canary seed, and like all small Finches, are 
passionately fond of millet sprays. 

Zebra Finches, if given the chance, are practically non-stop breeders, 
so it is important to remove the nests and give them a rest period, 
otherwise the stamina of both the parents and the young will suffer. 

Although a cock Zebra Finch’s ** bark is considerably worse than 
his bite ’’, he is nevertheless a pugnacious little person, and while one 
cannot but admire his defence of his nest against all-comers—even 
birds much larger than himself—it must be admitted that his general 
attitude is bombastic, and that although there might be no fatal results 
to other birds in the same aviary, he and his wife, particularly when 
breeding, are much best given a breeding compartment to themselves. 

With regard to breeding the colour varieties, the normal grey is, 
of course, dominant over all the others. Just as a green Budgerigar 
is dominant over all other coloured Budgerigars. 

The Zebra Finch varieties breed true and, by crossing them, split 
ones can be produced in exactly the same way as with Budgerigars. 
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WILD BIRD “ PATIENTS” 
By W. H. Sarru (Penzance, Cornwall, England) 


Living almost on the sea edge—the Long Rock beach, Marazion, 
Cornwall, and having only a tiny garden has its disadvantages in that 
we seldom see many of the attractive little birds that one usually 
associates with English gardens. Not for us the flute-like notes of the 
Blackbird or the versatility of the Thrush. Each winter a Robin 
visits us, and sometimes sings a little. Blue Tits have been bribed 
to call by the stringing up of hazel nuts. ‘Their familiar bell-like 
notes announce their arrival, but like the others they are visitors only, 
taking the crumbs of food and rapidly departing. ‘They are friends, 
but not members of the family. Just one very confiding and dainty 
little bird—again only a winter visitor, has been encouraged to call, 
by the simple process of grating a piece of cheese outside the window. 
The Grey Wagtail, a most lovely little bird this, with mincing walk 
and such aristocratic manners. More often than not, however, he is 
driven away by the pestilent hordes of Starlings that frequent this 
area, and fill the air with their raucous screaming. They swoop down 
in numbers of anything up to a hundred, and despite their usefulness 
or their entertaining powers of mimicry, as they circle round in their 
thousands, I could find it in my heart to point a bren gun in their 
midst and to indulge in a little slum clearance project on my own. 

To help balance these disadvantages, there are also certain 
advantages in living so close to the sea ; they are the orphans of the 
storm. Once a Dunlin with a damaged breast, due presumably to 
some of the many telephone wires that with the electricity conductors 
infest this area. My wife and I christened him Charlie, and took him 
home. He stayed with us for a fortnight, and after only ten days was 
reasonably tame. We fed him on flies which we dropped into a fish 
paste jar filled with water, also pieces of worms, and some proprietary 
egg food. He also fed himself from little heaps of sand which we 
collected daily from the beach. We kept him in a basement and on 
the fourteenth day he was flying about, but did not seem too strong on 
his wings, so that I thought I would catch him and take him on the 
beach for a “‘ practice flight”. This we did (using my old trilby) 
and as we took him out I could feel him getting more and more excited 
as the sound of the waves became stronger, but neither my wife nor 
myself were quite prepared for what happened when I took the cover 
from the hat. Charlie simply shot straight up into the air until he 
became a mere speck, and then away over the Marazion marshes 
until lost from view. He was so excited that we feared he may have 
split open his wound again, but there was simply nothing else we 
could do. We wish now, of course, that we had ‘“‘ ringed ”’ him, for 
as the various Dunlins swoop along the beach we wonder if Charlie 
is amongst them. 
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Another patient we had was a Swan. We found him limping badly 
at the water’s edge one sunset. Upon calling him, he waddled pain- 
fully towards us, and then collapsed on the shingle. With some 
trepidation, I picked him up, and was surprised at his lightness. 
Safely tucked under my arm (slightly hissing at the indignity), we carried 
him home. We had to pass some G.P.O. engineers who were repairing 
some telephone cables, and as this was just before Christmas, 1950, 
we wondered whether they thought he was for the pot ; however, 
nothing was said. 

Charlie II was installed in the basement, and was fed on bread, 
cake, and biscuits, etc., dropped into a basin of milk (for obvious 
reasons, too, it was just as well the floor was of cement). Charlie II 
was only with us for three days, yet in even so short a time he became 
very friendly. My wife especially he knew, and he would make a soft 
whinnying noise whenever she entered the basement. Our cat and 
dog were very interested to see the new tenant, but upon our opening 
the door and meeting the new arrival face to face, and being con- 
fronted with a long, aggressively outstretched neck, wide open beak 
emitting hissing sounds like the blow-off valve of a boiler, Messrs. Dog 
and Cat decided that their curiosity had been sufficiently satisfied. 

Mr. Munelly, the well known R.S.P.C.A. Inspector, collected him 
the third day, and showed us the little sores on the webs of the bird’s 
feet caused by the shingle and aggravated by the salt water. He took 
him away and put him on a fresh-water pond at Hayle, and very 
dignified Charlie II looked when we saw him a few days later. We 
regretted his going, and had a feeling that had he stayed with us much 
longer he would have followed us about like a dog. One word of 
advice the Inspector did give us was to beware of rescuing a Gannet, 
which bird, he said, would chop off one’s fingers with its powerful bill. 

A third casualty was a Razorbill, but it was so badly hurt we had to 
put it out of its misery. Unable to help himself, his wings and feathers 
being coated with oil, he had been dashed ashore during a storm. 

The smallest patient we ever had was the wildest of them all, a 
baby Blue Tit. The front of our house not being as tall as the rear, 
he was able to fly over but unable to return. It was with positive 
relief we watched Tommy go. He was brought up on bread and milk 
with greenfly and water with a dash of Epsom salts in it. He seemed 
to thrive on the diet, but except for the first two days only, he was 
not finger tame. When we let him go through the open window, he 
made straight for the next door neighbour’s bean sticks, and was 
diligently searching them for twenty minutes to half an hour. 

Just to conclude this short article I should like to say that we have 
not had any waifs and strays last year, but as a matter of interest for 
approximately three weeks during July a Pelican arrived every 
evening at seven and settled on the small lake opposite Marazion 
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Station. He flew off in the morning, but no one seemed to know 
where he went, and he has gone completely now. 

Birds, it seems then, are another of “‘ those things”’ we take for 
granted. Always hearing their song upon waking in the morning, it 
did not occur to us that there could be a house with a garden without 
them. We know now that there can. When we can afford to move 
again, before buying another house, we shall ask the owners, ** Do you 
hear the birds ?”’ ‘They will probably think that we are “ barmy ’’— 
we probably are, but we shall ask just the same. 

* * * 
BRITISH AVICULTURISTS’ CLUB 

The thirty-first meeting of the Club was held at the Rembrandt 
Hotel, Thurloe Place, South Kensington, $.W. 7, on Wednesday, 
gth January, 1952, following a dinner at 7 p.m. 

Chairman: Miss E. Maud Knobel. 

Members of the Club: Major J. E. Adlard, Mrs. J. E. Adlard, 
Mrs. J. R. Alderson, H.G. the Duke of Bedford, Miss Kay Bonner, 
W. Brain, G. T. Clark, Mrs. G. T. Clark, A. H. D’Aeth, W. T. Dring, 
A. Ezra (Patron), Miss S. A. Fothergill, J. C. Garratt, H. J. Harman, 
H. J. Indge, Dr. F. B. Lake, P. H. Maxwell, G. S. Mottershead, 
H. Murray, S. Murray, K. A. Norris, A. A. Prestwich, J. H. Reay, 
D. M. Reid-Henry, R. C. J. Sawyer, E. N. T. Vane, H. Wilmot, 
J. Yealland. 

Guests: Dr. K. Aylwin-Gibson, J. Bailey, Mrs. W. T. Dring, 
Mrs. J. C. Garratt, Mrs. C. Grimme, Miss S. Indge, Mrs. F. B. Lake, 
Miss P. A. Lawford, Mrs. S. Murray, Mrs. J. H. Reay, Mrs. H. Wilmot, 
A. J. Woods, Mrs. A. J. Woods. 

Members of the Club, 29 ; guests, 13; total, 42. 

The programme for the evening was confined to a conversazione. 

The next meeting of the Club is on 12th March, 1952. 


ARTHUR A. PRESTWICH, 
Hon. Secretary. 


* * * 
NEWS AND VIEWS 
Vice-President Jean Delacour has accepted the important Director- 
ship of the Los Angeles County Museum of History, Science, and Art. 
The appointment dates from 1st February, and his many friends 
throughout the world will wish him well in his new sphere of activity. 
* * * 


Members of the Society will wish to unite in congratulating Dr. 
M. Amsler on being awarded the Victoria Medal of Honour—the 
highest award of the Royal Horticultural Society—for his services to 
horticulture in general and work on the lilies in particular. 
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Fred Shaw Mayer writes from Singapore that he recently arrived 
there from New Guinea with a fairly large collection of skins for the 
British Museum (Natural History). The collection was repacked at 
the Raffles Museum and is now on its way home. During the next 
few months Mayer will try to collect some birds for the London 
Zoo and private aviculturists and, all being well, will arrive in England 
early in the summer. 

. * * * 

Despite the weather conditions J. H. Reay had a successful season 
and was satisfied with his breeding results. He writes: ‘* Reared 
Princess of Wales, observation confirmed Holmes Watkins’ statement 
that with this species the incubation period is only seventeen days ; 
also Bourkes, Redrumps—normal and yellow—Cockatiels, Stanleys, 
and Rosellas were reared. I have just imported three pairs of Plum- 
heads, doing well.” 

+ * * 


A. Decoux considers last season was not a very good one. Neverthe- 
less, he bred the following species: Rock Pebbler, Stanley, Red- 
rumped, Bourke, Queen Alexandra’s, Blue-winged Grass Parrakeet, 
Red-collared Lorikeet, various lovebirds, Ashy Dove (Cleravis pretiosa), 
Peruvian (Chamepelia cruziana) and ‘Yalpacoti Ground Doves, Common 
and Brush Bronze-winged and Bleeding-heart Pigeons, and many 
small birds. 

* * * 


Some of the ornamental waterfowl in the Royal Parks breed from 
time to time and it is not the usual practice to pinion the young birds ; 
there are, therefore, occasional escapes. ‘The Committee on Bird 
Sanctuaries in the Royal Parks has decided that these full-winged 
offspring should be ringed, so that in the event of their wandering or 
coming to grief they will not be mistaken for genuine wild birds. In 
future all young birds will be ringed with the Society’s special blue 
rings. 

* * * 

C. af Enehjelm, Helsingfors, in spite of being very busy last year, 
succeeded in breeding many birds. ‘The most interesting result was the 
breeding of the Black-crested Finch (Lophospingus pusillus), possibly 
for the first time on the Continent ; two nests were reared in succession. 
Other birds bred included Swainson’s Sparrow, Yellow Sparrow 
(Auripasser luteus), Cuban Finch, Green Avadavat, Magpie and 
Bronze Mannikins, Indian Silverbill, Diamond Sparrow, Plum- 
headed Finch, Diamond Doves, Painted and Californian Quails, 
Bourkes, Fischer’s and Peach-faced Lovebirds, and about twenty 
Guiana Parrotlets (Forpus passerinus) ; also many Budgerigars, Zebra 
Finches, and Bengalese. 
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Leo A. Ara, Calcutta, writes of his Lovebirds: ‘ I’ve bred the 
Peach-faced and Masked since 1936, Fischer’s since 1937, Nyassaland, 
Blue Masked, Black-cheeked since 1941. Some years ago, when good 
old Mr. Frost was collecting birds in Calcutta, I mentioned to him that 
I had hybrids of A. taranta « A. personata and A. taranta « A. fischert. 
He told me that A. taranta had not been known to hybridize with the 
others. ‘The taranta-personata hybrid I have now is larger than the 
ordinary Masked and has a red forehead, black cheeks and throat, 
orange breast, blue rump, a little red round the bare white skin of the 
eye, and red beak. ‘The hybrids are as a result of there being no 
Abyssinian hens in the aviary. I have had no Madagascar hens either, 
with the result that a cock Madagascar paired off with a hen Peach- 
faced. There were five eggs but none hatched out. They were a funny 
pair altogether as at no time did she allow him to go into the nest, 
not even to sit at the entrance.” 


~ 7 > 


Many members will have read reports in the daily press of the 
friendly rivalry of the States of Texas and Louisiana to replace 
** Peter” and ‘“‘ Paul”, the St. James’s Park Pelicans that died 
recently. ‘“* Peter’’ had lived in the Park for nearly fifty years ; 
‘** Paul,” a much younger bird, lived only a few weeks after the loss 
of his companion. 

There have been Pelicans in the Park since the reign of Charles IT : 
the first was presented to Charles by the Russian Ambassador. An 
account is given in John Evelyn’s diary : 

gth February, 1665.—‘* I went to St. James’s Parke, where I saw 
various animals, and examined the throate of the Onocratylus or 
Pelican, a fowle between a Storke and a Swan ; a melancholy water- 
fowle brought from Astracan by the Russian Ambassador. It was 
diverting to see how he would toss up and turn a flat fish, plaice or 
flounder, to get it right into his gullet at its lower beak, which being 
filmy, stretches to a prodigious wideness when it devours a great fish.” 

So that a tradition of nearly 300 years should remain unbroken the 
London Zoo lent one of its Pelicans pending the arrival of the 
replacements. 


WATERFOWL RINGING SCHEME—DETAILS OF RECOVERIES 
Date Date 
ringed. Species Ringed by. recovered. Place where recovered. 
26.7.1950 Mallard Peter Scott  2.9.1951 Released at Alnwich, Northumber- 
land, and shot at Hartola, 
Finland. 


A. A. ?. 
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At a meeting of the Southern California Chapter of the Avicultural 
Society held on end December, 1951, Mrs. Olive W. Gilmer was 
elected President, Jerome Buteyn, Vice-President, Ivo Lazzeroni, 
Secretary, and Mrs. George Gray, Treasurer. The following were 
elected directors: Harold Rudkin, Jr., R. G. Lochran, Alex. 
Weiderseder, Lyle Wickline, Mrs. Gilbert Lee, Mrs. David Ramsay, 
and Mrs. Muriel Wright. 


* * 


David West reports: (i) Mrs. R. Hubbell, of San Diego, has 
several Cockatiels that are nearly a// pure white—except the yellow 
and orange cheeks are retained ; (ii) W. J. Sheffler reared three young 
from a male Alexandrine x female Derbyan in 1951 at his Arizona 
home ; (iii) J. R. Brown, of Alhambra, California, has successfully 
reared two young Lineolated Parrakeets, also in 1951. 


~ * * 


Several interesting hybrids have been bred during the past year. 

Black-headed Siskin (Spinus  ictericus) x European Goldfinch. 
Professor Carl Naether reports that Felix Smolinski, of Seminole Hot 
Springs, California, reared three. The same European Goldfinch hen 
was previously mated to a European Linnet and produced a strong 
brood of three good young. 

Mrs. H. L. Schumacher, Seattle, Washington, writes : “* You might 
be interested in knowing I crossed a male Rainbow Bunting with an 
orange female Canary. Three of the four eggs were fertile but only one 
hatched. It (male) resembles the female Canary. However, it has a 
pinkish cast to the orange feathers—these are very thick and frosted.” 


* * * 


A young Common Tern that was hatched on a gas stove in 
Massachusetts, featured on a Boston television show, and picked up in 
a starving condition on a Bronx rooftop was placed on exhibition in 
the Bronx Zoo on gth November, 1951. The story behind the bird 
involves the most extraordinary coincidence in the memory of Zoo 
officials. 

It started on 29th September when Patsy Tomasicchio, of 730 Garden 
Street, the Bronx, found a helpless bird on the roof of his apartment 
house. Not knowing what it was, but realizing that it needed help, he 
took it to the Bronx Zoo and turned it over to George Scott, the Head 
Keeper of Birds. 


Mr. Scott recognized it as a young Common Tern, a bird found 
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along the Atlantic coast, and diagnosed its difficulty as starvation. He 
placed bits of fish before the bird, but it refused to eat unless he fed it 
by hand, a piece at a time. 

The bird had a metal band on one leg, with a serial number and 
directions for sending the band to the Fish and Wildlife Service in 
Washington. The band was removed and mailed and the bird remained 
in the quarantine room of the Zoo’s Bird House, where keepers could 
feed it regularly through the day. 

During October Eric Kinsey, the Californian ornithologist, paid a 
visit to General Curator Lee S. Crandall, ef the Zoo, and while he was 
being shown through the Bird House the young Tern was pointed out 
to him and comment was made that it had been brought in and was 
being fed by hand. 

Mr. Kinsey continued his journey to Massachusetts to call on 
G. L. Roberts, a business associate in the neighbourhood of Boston. 
His associate, who is not an ornithologist, mentioned that a neighbour 
of his, Charles H. Gamage, treasurer of the Lynn, Mass., Daily 
Evening Item, had recently reared and released a Common Tern which 
had always been hand-fed, and he wondered whether it would be 
able to find food by itself. 

Remembering the bird he had seen in the Bronx Zoo, Mr. Kinsey 
was able to answer that he was sure Mr. Gamage’s Tern would make 
out all right, because it was being hand-fed three times a day in the 
Bronx Zoo. There was no doubt in his mind that it was the same bird, 
even though Mr. Gamage was said to have banded the bird and there 
was no band on it when Mr. Kinsey saw it. 

Mr. Kinsey’s comments were passed on to Mr. Gamage by his 
neighbour, Mr. Roberts, and the early part of the Tern’s history was 
relayed to the Zoo by Mr. Gamage. 

On 15th July, 1951, he said, one of his children found the Tern’s egg 
on the beach at the Isle of Shoals, near the Massachusetts—-Maine 
border. The Gamages took the egg home, placed it in a strawberry 
box lined with a towel, and set it near the pilot light on their gas stove. 
The next morning the egg hatched and a baby Tern stepped out. 

The Gamages fed it bits of fish and it grew rapidly. When it was 
old enough to fly they attached a Fish and Wildlife band and attempted 
to liberate it. Every time they turned it loose, even from a buoy well 
offshore, in an area where other Terns were flying, the bird flew for a 
short time and came back to them. It never did imitate others of its 
kind and catch live fish, although it often flew low over the water and 
could see fish below the surface. 

On igth September “ Fish-fish ’, as they called the Tern, was a 
guest on Norman Harris’s *“* Living Wonders ”’ television programme in 
Boston, and ate, bathed, and gave its shrill, squeaking call for the 
audience. 
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Still trying to get rid of their guest, the Gamages liberated it as usual 
on 25th September, and that time it failed to return. Many Terns 
were flying south at that time, and they supposed that “ Fish-fish ” 
joined the migrating members of his kind. Apparently it did attempt 
to fly south, but not knowing how to find food by itself its strength 
lasted only until it reached the New York area. Then, either lost or 
blown inland, it came to rest on a roof-top only a block from the 
Bronx Zoo. 

That it was found and brought to the Zoo is not unusual, but that a 
travelling ornithologist should see and remember the bird, and by 
chance be able to connect it directly with the family that hatched, fed, 
and liberated it, is as far as the Zoo staff is concerned, an almost 
unbelievable coincidence. It is believable, however, because the Fish 
and Wildlife Service band that Mr. Gamage attached bore the number 
503-77901, and that was the number on the band that the Bronx Zoo 
mailed to Washington. 


* * * 


LONDON ZOO NOTES 


By JoHn YEALLAND 


The most noteworthy addition to the collection is a drake Kerguelen 
Pintail (Anas acuta eatoni), one of the number brought from Kerguelen 
by Colonel Milon and already described in the AvicuLTURAL 
MacGazineE by M. Delacour. This is, of course, a sub-species new to the 
collection. 

Three Black Swans (Cygnus atratus) bred during 1951 by Lord 
Wrottesley have been presented by him, and other presentations 
include a Lapwing (Vanellus vanellus), a Greater Sulphur-crested 
Cockatoo (Aakatoe galerita), and a small collection of various Waxbills. 

The birds deposited are four Brown Pelicans (Pelecanus occidentalis) ; 
one Pink-backed Pelican (P. rufescens) ; two Eastern White Pelicans 
(P. roseus) ; two Crested Pelicans (P. crispus) ; an Osprey (Pandton 
halietus), and a Little Pied Flycatcher (Muscicapula m. melanoleuca), 
while those received in exchange include two Rosy-faced Lovebirds 
(Agapornis roseicollis) ; a pair of Southern White-cheeked Finch Larks 
(Eremopterix leucotis smith) ; a pair of Rain Quail (Coturnix coroman- 
delica) ; a pair of Red-faced Weavers (Quelea erythrops) ; and a Siskin 
(Carduelis spinus). 

The breeding pair of Great Eagle-owls have commenced preliminary 
scrapings in the peat moss on the floor of their shelter. This handsome 
bird is on the British list as a rare visitant. A pair seen in Scotland 
during the war were thought to be nesting, and it is a pity that this was 
never verified, for it would, of course, have constituted a first record 
for the British Isles. 
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BIRD WONDERS OF AUSTRALIA. By A. H. CnisHovm. 
Illustrated. 285 pages. Sydney and London: Angus and 
f 5 


Robertson, 1948. 155. 


This revised edition—the book made its initial appearance in 1934— 
is a compilation of curiosity-arousing information about ‘‘ unusual ”’ 
birds—a sort of “ Believe It Or Not ” collection of out-of-the-ordinary 
facts and theories concerning the behaviour of certain species of 
birds ‘‘ down under ”’. 

Since the author deals with the little-known types of behaviour of 
given birds, his book is quite likely to find favour not only with bird- 
lovers as such, but with anyone at all interested in bird behaviour. 
Few persons know that the Satin Bower Bird constructs what Chisholm 
calls a ‘‘ playhouse ”’, a ‘“‘ museum ”’, and a “ theatre’, and that the 
decorative materials employed for the purpose are blue, yellowish- 
green, or creamy-yellow. Always they contain something in blue. 
And, lo and behold, the Spotted Bower Bird in addition has a pro- 
nounced flair for painting his bower—with, of all things, chewed-up 
grass mixed with saliva! The chapter devoted to the Lyre Bird 
reveals this unique creature as a great mimic, emphasizing the fact 
that both the song as well as the display indulged in are largely 
recreational. In still another fascinating chapter we are given some 
insight into the quaint antics of mound-building birds—the Mallee- 
fowl, the Jungle-fowl, and the Scrub Turkey, which at times bury as 
many as from twenty to thirty-five eggs in a mound, heated by the 
sun or else by the warmth produced by decaying vegetation ! 

There are many other intriguing chapter titles, as “‘ The Land of 
Parrots *’, *‘ Guests of the Mistletoe ”’, “* Queer Relations of Birds and 
Insects ’’, etc., etc. In sum, the book affords its readers a widely 
diversified fare, the chapters being uneven so far as treatment and 
nature of subject matter is concerned. But this unevenness is not 
likely to prevent the book from being widely read. Exceptionally 
clear photographs greatly add to the charm of this book, many 
depicting birds in unusual poses and situations. 


CARL NAETHER. 


THE LAND OF THE LOON. By G. K. Yeates. Country Life, 
Ltd., London. Price 18s. net. 

A most delightful book. The account of the author’s experiences 
in two seasons of bird-photography in Iceland is told with feeling 
and, in places, humour. Singleminded ‘ bird-men ” may think that 
the author digresses overmuch to tell of the people and scenery of 
Iceland, and the vicissitudes of camp life; but in the reviewer’s 
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opinion such digressions are of great charm and interest. It must not 
be thought that birds are neglected. On the contrary, the reader 
will learn a good deal about the breeding habits of Great Northern 
Divers, Purple Sandpipers, and other species likely to intrigue the 
stay-at-home bird-watcher. 

The reviewer cannot agree with the inference (p. 146) that serious 
ornithologists are of coarser fibre and less sensitive to the beauties of 
nature than shooting men; and finds it hard to believe that the 
Icelandic Snow-Bunting differs from its species elsewhere in not 
feeding its young after they leave the nest. Such points are, however, 
minor irritations in an otherwise excellent book which should give 
pleasure alike to bird-watchers, ramblers, sociologists, and armchair- 
travellers. It is illustrated with many excellent photographs, only 
one, alas, in colour. 


bD. G. 


MEXICAN BIRDS : First Impressions based upon an Ornithological 
Expedition to Tamaulipas, Nevo Léon, and Coahuila, with an 
Appendix briefly describing all Mexican birds. By GEorGE 
Mixscu Sutron. Illustrated with water-colour and pen-and-ink 
drawings by the author. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 282 pages, 1951. $10.00. 


This is one of the most interesting and readable bird books which 
have come into this reviewer’s hands. It is interesting because we have 
so few books devoted to the birds of Mexico, concerning which many 
American bird lovers, especially those living in California, Texas, 
and other states not far distant from Mexico, are, to say the least, 
curious. It is readable because it is written in an informal, narrative 
style, spiced with personal experiences and observations which at 
once take the book out of the class of more or less impersonal, technical 
reference works, and which are quite likely to prompt a reading of 
the book from beginning to end. Best of all, the book is factual and 
thoroughly objective in its point of view, dependable in the descrip- 
tions of the numerous Mexican and American birds seen, their exact 
identification, their habits, and their habitats. 

As you read Mexican Birds, you will find yourself accompanying in 
spirit the three experienced birdmen—the author, Thomas Dearborn 
Burleigh, and the late John Bonner Semple—and enjoying their 
company very much indeed. You will share their discoveries as well 
as their disappointments and delight in their observations of bird 
song, bird flight, and bird behaviour in general. Of the Mexican 
species encountered by this expedition, many will be new to you, while 
many of the American birds you will have met before. You will enjoy 
immensely the birds appearing in water-colours as well as in black- 
and-white drawings, because they are very faithful and exact—very 
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much “ alive’. These splendid illustrations alone, indicative as they 
are both of the author’s artistic ability as was as of his sharp perception 
of birds individual appearance and habit, are worth more than the 
price asked for this handsome volume. 

To give you a good idea of the author’s writing, I can do no better 
than quote, in part, his hearing the Brown-backed Solitaire or Jilguero 
for the first time : 

Hardly had I found firm footing beneath the spreading branches 
when the song began again, directly overhead. This time the opening 
syllable—a sharp, ringing note—stirred my memory. Aler! it 

started. Then another ler, and another, then that sparkling 
shower, that ‘* bright effluence of bright essence increate ’’, which 
poured over and all around me. It was incredible. ‘The song was so 
loud and clear that I could almost feel it falling... 
I did not know it at the time, but Kler was 


a Brown-backed 
Solitaire (Myadestes obscurus 


a truly celebrated songster, beloved 
of the Mexicans as a cage-bird and called by them the ji/guero. All 
these solitaires were really thrushes, members of 


the family 
Turdidae . . 


Owing to its readability and splendid ** practical ’’ beauty, Mexican 
Birds should find a favourite place on the bookshelves of all “ bird- 
minded ”’ persons. ‘There is a useful appendix describing clearly and 


concisely ALL. Mexican birds. 


CARL NAETHER. 


RECORDS OF PARROTS BRED IN CAPTIVITY. Part IV: 
RING-NECKS AND Kincs. By ArTHuR A. PRESTWICH. 


London, 
1951. Price 7s. 6d. 


The fourth volume of Records of Parrots Bred in Captivity is well 
worthy of its predecessors. ‘Thirty-seven species are dealt with, and 
the correlation of the full data on the Alexandrine Parrakeet and 
Indian Ring-necked Parrakeet and their colour varieties is particularly 
valuable. 


P. B-S. 
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NATIONAL CaGe Brrp SHow AT OLYMPIA. 


The National Cage Bird Show was held at Olympia on 6th, 7th, and 8th December, 
in the hall of the same name, and the lighting, heating, and accommodation were 
a considerable improvement on the previous year, both for the competitors and the 
trade exhibitors. For a change, too, the weather was favourable, being mild and 
free from rain, cold, or fog; in consequence the attendance was greater than the 
previous year. Although the total entry was not a record, it was very close to one, 
and the quality on the whole was high. Budgerigars created a new record of owe 
2,000 entries, and the Foreign classes were more numerous and well supported. 
Once again, Messrs. Norris and Silver were judging, and the Duke of Bedford 
graciously undertook the psittacine classes. 

lo illustrate the care which had been given to detail by the organizers, it may be 
mentioned that electric thermostatically controlled heating bars were fitted under 
some of the staging. However, even the staging came in for criticism in some quarters. 
It is unfortunate that visitors will crowd round the foreign birds in particular to such 
an extent that it is almost impossible to see those on the lowest tier. ‘Throughout 
the three days, whilst the exhibition was open, it was very difficult to make a thorough 
inspection of all classes. 

Where an exhibitor had entries in more than one section, such as Foreign and 
British—his name and address was indexed in a special section of the catalogue 
a most irritating practice, which confuses both stewards and public alike. 

The classification was well planned with one or two minor exceptions. No Shama 
was exhibited, although there are many good ones now in the country, because they 
were to compete with Tanagers and Fruitsuckers. Only one pair of Zosterops was 
entered to compete with small Tanagers ; this class had nine entries and seven awards, 
yet the Zosterops were unplaced. In view of the number of Foreign entries, the time 
is obviously approaching when wrong classing will penalize the exhibitor. Indeed 
it was apparent that sufficient care in dispatching and entering birds was not 
being exercised in some instances—having made more than one entry in one class, 
several exhibitors failed to place their entries in the correct sequence, with the result 
that one found some birds incorrectly labelled. For example, a ‘* Dartford Warbler” 
might appear in the catalogue as a ** Black Cap ’’—not through ignorance, but only 
carelessness. Moreover, when the total entry is sufficient to engage the services of 
three judges, it is too much to expect errors to be rectified, as they most probably 
are not revealed until most of the judging is completed, and may entail complete 
revision of the awards in a class judged earlier on. Some exhibitors would be well 
advised to give greater consideration to quality than quantity, a bird shown in 
anything but top condition can do shows more harm than good ; there is generally 
some meddler searching for the opportunity to raise a howl about cruelty of bird 
keeping. 

The major awards were as follows: Best Foreign, Mr. R. C. J. Sawyer’s pair of 
Short-billed Minivets, these birds were cage moulted and shown in wonderful condition. 
The best Parrot-like award was gained by a lovely cock Manycolour. On the whol 
the Parrot-like birds were disappointing in numbers, this of course being due to the 
limited stock available for exhibiting to-day. One exhibit also deserves special men- 
tion, a pair of Yellow-headed Gouldians by Mr. Dulanty. ‘This is the first time they 
have ever been benched in the country. Visitors were also able to see many welcome 
reappearances such as the Naked-throated Bell-bird, ‘Touracous, Cissas, Toucans, 
and Toucanettes, Pittas, Wilson’s Bird of Paradise, Humming Birds, Sugar Birds, 
and Sunbirds. Definitely, the exotics are coming back, and obviously are once 
more the centre of attraction to the casual visitor. 

The smaller birds were also very well represented, both among the seedeaters 
and softbills. Among the Parrots, there was not much to report. The Manycolout 
well deserved his position; some of the others were very fine specimens; some 
also were poor specimens, and not representative of the stock we have in the country. 
The Sulphur-crested Cockatoo was a nice bird, and undoubtedly of some character, 
but under normal conditions he would probably have been disqualified for using 
his owner’s razor to improve his tail. One pair of Parrots receive my condolences, 
a nice pair of Jendaya Conures. I think they were very unlucky in being placed 
third below the pair and odd cock Derbyans. 
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The removal of the Parrot ban should ensure that the Foreign entry next year may 
be one to which we look forward with great expectation. 


E. N. T. VAneE. 


OTHER ASPECTS OF THE NATIONAL SHOW. 


With memories of past correspondence in the A.M. I felt rather like “* a merlin 
in a flock of starlings ’’ (as the Faeroese, with apt simile, term someone who thrusts 
himself where he is not welcome), as I wandered around the show at Olympia. I 
know that any fool can criticize—I can do it myself—but feel that a few criticisms 
will not come amiss. The Fancy press will doubtless ere this appears have published 
screeds eulogizing the National, profusely illustrated, as usual, by photos of the 
winners, which all too often depict less clearly the beauty of the birds than the plainness 
of their owners. Also I gather an appraisal of the Show will appear in the same 
issue of the A.M. as this. 

Since my role is that of a critic, I will not dwell on the obvious good health of most 
of the exhibits or the steadiness of many of them. Still, it would be churlish to make 
no mention of the very favourable impression given by many of the British and 
foreign softbills in particular. I was especially impressed with the pair of Tree 
Pipits and the Lesser Whitethroat, whose beautiful condition in their roomy cages 
did much to allay the distaste aroused by some of their competitors. 

Now for adverse comments. 

(1) A large proportion of the non-domestic (and some of the domestic ones) birds 
exhibited were either trying desperately to escape or else squatting on their perches 
in that tense defensive posture that tells as surely of nervous stress. It was noticeable 
with the British Softbills (among which were two Oriental Black Redstarts !) that 
in general the birds in small bare cages were more panicky and restless than those in 
larger cages with greenery. 

(2) Many birds had broken feathers, or cut their foreheads in their efforts to 
escape. Some of the prizewinners had cut foreheads, perhaps done after the judging. 
I know how easily such injuries are done in a moment’s panicking, and that they 
soon heal, but only the most purblind fancier will suggest that a bleeding head peering 
from a tiny cage is a good advertisement for bird-keeping. 

(3) In an aviary with Ornamental Pheasants (mostly mongrels) and Parrakeets, 
one of the cock Reeves had badly cut the top of its head (the blood showing up on 
the white feathers in a very conspicuous manner), and the Amherst had injured 
both head and wing, although the latter looked to be an injury of some standing. 

(4) I was surprised to see that a creamy-pink and black Short-billed Minivet 
and two blue Green Magpies (Cissa chinensis) had won high honours. They certainly 
looked very fit, but it seems odd to award prizes to birds whose natural colours 
have been lost owing to some adverse factors of captive life. Incidentally, I was 
informed by a fancier present that if correctly fed Cissas will retain or even regain 
their natural green and red colour. 

(5) A bird with a deformed bill was awarded third prize. When I saw it (Thursday 
and Saturday evenings) it did not look in very good shape, anyway. I suppose as it 
was a species seldom kept, one’s attitude ought to be that of Dr. Johnson towards 
educated women and performing dogs, ‘‘ The wonder is not that it is badly done, 
but that it should be done at all.” 

(6) The tiny cages that the British Finches and Buntings are staged in are an 
abomination, although the birds’ feet would doubtless keep cleaner if some more 
suitable floor covering than seed were used. The layman at the show assumes— 
quite naturally since no effort is made to enlighten him—that the birds are per- 
manently kept in these wretched cells. I overheard four people commenting loudly 
on the cruelty of this, and for everyone who made vocal protest at the Show, it is 
probable that there were fifty who kept silent, but will protest more effectively else- 
where. 

7) The educational value of the show (about which we often hear a lot talked) 
would be much increased if the cages were labelled with both English and scientific 
names of the birds, or perhaps only the former, but the scientific name appearing 
in the catalogue as was so sensibly done in the case of the reptiles. On my second 
visit on Saturday I was pleased to see that at least some of the Foreign and British 
birds had been labelled, albeit one or two of them incorrectly. 
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8) Fancier’s jargon, such as the ridiculous and inapplicable name * Black- 
start’ for the Black Redstart, should not be used without an explanation. Even 
more foolish was the attempt to perpetuate the joke in the A.M. correspondence by 
exhibiting Pheasant »« Domestic Fowl hybrids as ** Phantoms” with no word to explain 
to puzzled visitors that these were not some species of bird correctly so named, but 


interesting hybrids that had been so dubbed in a light-hearted moment 

In conclusion, I am still of my opinion that bird shows exhibit bird-keeping in an 
unfavourable light. But if the British and Foreign birds were all staged in the sort 
of quarters the Tree Pipit pair were shown in. If measures were taken to inform the 
public that the birds were not normally closely confined. If the cages were named 
and labelled, correctly. If some facilities were given in the Show cages to enable 
hole-roosting birds such as Tits to spend a comfortable night, and if the cages, whilst 
in full view, could be so placed that the public could not—as I saw many doing 
poke, and shake, or cough, pant, and smoke over the birds, then, and only then, 
bird-shows might do more good than harm to aviculture 

DEREK GOODWIN. 


CorRIGENDUM. 


In the review of Wild Wings which appeared on p. 238 of the November—December 
number of the Magazine, 1951, it was in error stated that this book was published 
by the Fanfare Press, Ltd., whereas in fact it was published by Messrs. Victor Gollancz, 


Ltd., London. 
* * * 


CORRESPONDENCE 
PHANTOMS 


1 was indeed very interested in Mr. F. E. ‘Thomas’s letter. 

Perhaps I ought to have put more exclamation marks after my remark about 
being the first to breed ‘* Phantoms *’ because, of course, I did not seriously claim to 
be the first person to cross a Pheasant with a Bantam, as I was aware that this had 
been done before. 

What particularly interested me in Mr. Thomas’s letter, however, was that his 
hybrids and the chick that was hatched here should have had the same parentage 
except that in our case the sexes of the parents were reversed—cock Golden Pheasant 

hen Sebright Bantam. It seems curious that (assuming, of course, that 
Mr. Thomas’s hybrids are males) the most georgeous of the pheasants mated to one 
of the prettiest of the bantams should produce offspring “ rather uninteresting to the 
eye, the colour being a dull brownish-black ’’, and it makes one wonder whether 
the cross—but bred the other way round—with a cock Golden Pheasant as one of 
the parents, might not be considerably brighter. Somehow I rather fancy it would, 
but I have never tried the experiment of breeding the same hybrids both ways as 
it were with any species of birds, and it would be interesting to hear from someone 
who has, whether the progeny in each case look alike. 

Incidentally it would seem that it is easier for a male Bantam to mate with a female 
Pheasant than vice versa, as the brief and snowy encounter of Mr. Thomas’s escapee 
cock Sebright Bantam and hen Golden Pheasant resulted in two hybrids, whereas 
the two years my cock Golden Pheasant has spent with his three Bantam wives has 
produced, besides dozens of infertile eggs, only two fertile ones, one of which hatched 
but died, the other being dead in the shell. 

While my cock Golden Pheasant was very devoted and attentive to his Bantam 
hens, I doubt if they ever really took him seriously as a husband, since he was such a 
vainglorious, gaudy mountebank of a fellow—and they were such typical suburban 
housewives ! 

It was amusing to see with what trepidation—and keeping close together—they 
would sally forth to feed at the same food dish, and then their look of unutterable 
boredom when the Pheasant—green-gold eyes blazing lecherously and black and 
orange cape spread to the full—suddenly rushed out at them from a bamboo thicket 
and proceeded to hiss at them and tear round them in ever narrowing circles. They 
were clearly shocked at such unbantamlike behaviour ; they became giddy ; and 
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finally, when they could bear it no longer, they jumped cackling out of the magic 
circle and, still clucking their disapproval, hurriedly took refuge on the highest perch 


in the shelter ! 


BRAMBLETYE, Keston, KENT. EpwARp J. Boosey. 


I did not know that the above-mentioned hybrid was anything new, as the cross 
between pheasants and fowls has been known a very long time. It is over thirty years 
since I bred one from a Game Bantam hen and a Golden Pheasant cock. The most 
astonishing hybrid I have ever heard of is the one reported from the Continent. 
This is a Swinhoe cock Tragopan hen hybrid. I had always regarded Tragopans 
as being gorgeous Partridges. They differ entirely from Pheasants in their short 
tails, spotted plumage, diet, and especially in their sexual display. I believe the latter 
is quite unique amongst birds. Another wide cross is that between an Impeyan cock 
and a common fowl hen, which I saw at Cleéres. 


Upper CUMBERWORTH, HUDDERSFIELD. G. Beever. 


FURQUOISINE PARRAKEETS 


According to Mr. West’s description of the Turquoisines he has in California, 
they would appear to differ in several respects from normal Turquoisines as we know 
them in Europe, and I think it is important for the sake of intending purchasers of 
these parrakeets that the differences should be pointed out : 

Firstly. Normal hen Turquoisines do not have red wing patches, smaller but no 
less bright than those of the cock. Their wings are simply green and blue, with 
no red patch. 

Secondly. Normal young cock Turquoisines do not leave the nest with red wing 
patches. What they do have is a very faint brownish tinge where the wing patches 

which are chestnut-maroon rather than red) will later appear, and the former are 
not easy to see unless the bird is looked at in strong sunlight. 

Thirdly. Normal adult cock Turquoisines do not have brilliant yellow-orange 
breasts. ‘The colour is pure lemon-yellow, some of the feathers on the upper breast 
being tipped with green. This, however, is a variable feature, some specimens having 
almost the whole of the breast yellow, while in others the admixture of green on the 
upper breast is very marked. 


BRAMBLETYE, KEsTON, KENT. Epwarp J. Boosey. 


PTHE CATCHING OF CONGO PEACOCKS 


I write to draw attention to the miserable tale of destruction of Congo Peacocks 
by Charles Cordier, U.S.A., in the last issue of the AvicuLTURAL MAGaAzine. In all 
the years I have been a member of the society I cannot remember anything of such 
an unpleasant nature. This is the revolting tale of the unhappy fate of 16 to 17 birds 
besides a brood of chicks whose parent died. The final ‘* achievement ” of taking 
six males and one old female to America is totally eclipsed by the damage done in 
killing so many females. The article has not even the merit of containing more than 
sketchy details of the natural history of the species. I feel sure that many members 
must also abhor not only the article but the methods adopted by this man in his 
attempt to capture Congo Peacocks. 

Few aviculturists would want to keep rare birds or indeed any birds if it were 
known that the price of obtaining the odd specimen meant the destruction of large 
numbers in an inhuman manner. I can only imagine that the repetition of such 
articles in the Magazine will arouse indignation, bring discredit to our society, and 
rightfully attract the attention of the protection societies to the unwarranted cruelty 
adopted by some individuals in collecting live birds. 


Woopsine, Berru, AyRsHtIRe. ALASTAIR ANDERSON. 


(The Editor does not accept responsibility for opinions expressed in articles or correspondence.) 
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Rules of the Avicultural Society 


Last amended, 8th March, 1950. 


1.—The name of the Society shall be THe Avicutturat Socrety, and its 
object shall be the study of Foreign and British Birds in freedom and in captivity. 
Poultry, Pigeons, and Canaries shall be outside the scope of the Society. The 
year of the Society, with that of each volume of the Society’s Magazine, which 
shall be known as the AvicULTURAL Macazine, shall commence with the month 
of January and end on the 31st December following. 


2.—The Avicultural Society shall consist of Ordinary, Life, and Honorary 
Members, and the last shall be restricted in number to ten, and be elected by 
the Council. 


3.—The Officers of the Society shall be elected, annually if necessary, by 
Members of the Council in the manner hereinafter provided, and shall consist of 
a President, one or more Vice-Presidents, a Secretary-Treasurer, an Assistant 
Secretary, an Editor, and a Council of fifteen Members. The President, Vice- 
Presidents, Secretary-Treasurer, Assistant Secretary, and Editor shall be ex officio 
Members of the Council. 


4.—New Members shall be proposed in writing, and the name and address 
of every person thus proposed, with the name of the Member proposing him 
shall be published in the next issue of the Magazine. Unless the candidate shall 
within two weeks after the publication of his name in the Magazine, be objected 
to by at least two Members, he shall be deemed to be duly elected. If five 
Members shall lodge with the Secretary objections to any candidate he shall not 
be elected, but the signatures to the signed objections must be verified by the 
Scrutineer. If two or more Members shall object to any candidate the name 
of such candidate shall be brought before the Council at their next meeting, 
and the Council shall have power to elect or to disqualify him from election. 


5.—Each Member shall pay an annual subscription of £1, to be due and 
payable in advance on the 1st of January in each year; and, on payment of 
the subscription sha!l be entitled to receive all the numbers of the Society’s 
Magazine for the current year. Life Member’s fee, £15. 


6.—Members intending to resign their membership at the end of the 
current year of the Society are expected to give notice to the Secretary before 
the 1st of December, so that their names may not be included in the “ List of 
Members”, which shall be published annually in the January number of the 
Magazine. 
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7.—The Magazine of the Society shall be issued on or about the first day of 
every month, and forwarded, post free, to all the Members who shall have paid their 
subscriptions for the year; but no Magazine shall be sent or delivered to any Member 
until the annual subscription shall have reached the hands of the Secretary-Treasurer. 
Members whose subscriptions shall not have been paid as above by the 
first day in November in any year shall cease to be Members of the Society, 
but may be readmitted, at the discretion of the Council, on payment of the 
annual subscription. 


8.—The Secretary-Treasurer, Assistant Secretary, and Editor shall be 
elected for a term of five years, and, should a vacancy occur, it may be temporarily 
filled by the Executive Committee (see Rule 10). At the expiration of the term of 
five years in every case it shall be competent for the Council to nominate the 
same officer, or another Member, for a further term of five years, unless a second 
candidate be proposed by not less than twenty-five Members of at least two years’ 
standing, as set forth below. 

In the November number of the Magazine preceding the retirement from 
office of the Secretary-Treasurer, Assistant Secretary, and Editor, the Council shall 
publish the names of those members whom they have nominated to fill the 
vacancies thus created ; and these Members shall be deemed duly elected unless 
another candidate or candidates be proposed by not less than fifteen Members of 
at least two years’ standing. Such proposal, duly seconded and containing the 
written consent of the nominee to serve, if elected, in the capacity for which he is 
proposed, must reach the Secretary on or before the 15th of November. 


g.—The Members of the Council shall retire by rotation, three at the end of 
each year of the Society (unless a vacancy or vacancies shall occur otherwise) and 
three other Members of the Society shall be recommended by the Council to take 
the place of those retiring. The names of the three Members recommended shall 
be printed in the November number of the AvicuLTURAL Macazine. Should the 
Council’s selection be objected to by fifteen or more Members, these shall have 
power to put forward three other candidates, whose names, together with the 
signatures of not less than fifteen Members proposing them, must reach the 
Secretary by the 15th of November. The names of the six candidates will 
then be printed on a voting paper and sent to each Member with the December 
number of the Magazine, and the result of the voting published in the January 
issue. Should no alternative candidates be put forward, in the manner and by the 
date above specified, the three candidates recommended by the Council shall be 
deemed to have been duly elected. In the event of an equality of votes the 
President shall have a casting vote, 


If any Member of the Council does not attend a meeting for two years in 
succession the Council shall have power to elect another Member in his place. 


10.—Immediately after the election of the Council that body shall proceed 
to elect three from its Members. These three, together with the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Assistant Secretary, and Editor, shall form a Committee known as the 
Executive Committee. 

The duties of the Executive Committee shall be as follows :— 

(i) In the event of the resignation of any of the Officers during the Society’s 
year, to fill temporarily the vacancy until the end of the year. In the case of the 
Office being one which is held for more than one year (e.g. Secretary-Treasurer, 


Assistant Secretary, or Editor) the appointment shall be confirmed by the Council 
at its next meeting. 
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(ii) To act for the Council in the decision of any other matter that may 
arise in connection with the business of the Society. 


The decision of any matter by the Executive to be settled by a simple 
majority (three to form a quorum). In the event of a tie on any question, such 
question shall be forthwith submitted by letter to the Council for their decision. 


The Executive shall not have power 
(i) To add to or alter the Rules ; 
(ii) To expel any Member ; 


(iii) To re-elect the Secretary-Treasurer, Assistant Secretary, or Editor 
for a second term of office. 


It shall not be lawful for the Treasurer to pay any account exceeding 
£10 unless such account be duly sanctioned by another Member of the Executive. 


It shall be lawful for the Secretary-Treasurer or Editor to pledge the 
Society’s credit for a sum not exceeding £100. 

Should a Member wish any matter to be brought before the Council direct 
such matter should be sent to the Secretary with a letter stating that it is to be 
brought before the Council at their next meeting, otherwise communications will 
in the first place be brought before the Executive. 


A decision of a majority of the Council, or a majority of the Executive 
endorsed by the Council, shall be final and conclusive in all matters. 


11.—The Editor shall have an absolute discretion as to what matter shal] 
be published in the Magazine (subject to the control of the Executive Committee). 
The Secretary and Editor shall respectively refer all matters of doubt and difficulty 
to the Executive Committee. 


12.—The Council (but not a committee of the Council) shall have power to 
alter and add to the Rules, from time to time, in any manner they may think 
fit. Five to form a quorum at any meeting of the Council. 


13.—The Council shall have power to expel any Member from the Society 
at any time without assigning any reason. 
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The Society’s Medal 


RULES 


The Medal may be awarded at the discretion of the Committee to any 
Member who shall succeed in breeding, in the United Kingdom, any species of 
bird which shall not be known to have been previously bred in captivity in Great 
Britain or Northern Ireland. Any Member wishing to obtain the Medal must send 
a detailed account for publication in the Magazine within about eight weeks from 
the date of hatching of the young, and furnish such evidence of the facts as the 
Executive Committee may require. The Medal will be awarded only in cases 
where the young shall live to be old enough to feed themselves, and to be wholly in- 
dependent of their parents. No Medal can be given for the breeding of hybrids, 
or of local races or sub-species of species that have already been bred. 


The account of the breeding must be reasonably full so as to afford 
instruction to our Members, and must appear in the AvicuULTURAL MAGAZINE 
before it is published or notified elsewhere. It should describe the plumage of 
the young, and be of value as a permanent record of the nesting and general habits of the 


species. These points will have great weight when the question of awarding the 
Medal is under consideration. 


In every case the decision of the Committee shall be final. 


The Medal will be forwarded to each Member as soon after it shall have 
been awarded as possible. 


The Medal is struck in bronze (but the Committee reserve the right to issue 
it in silver in very special cases) and measures 2} inches in diameter. It bears on 
the obverse a representation of two birds with a nest containing eggs, and the 
words “* The Avicultural Society—founded 1894’. On the reverse is the following 
inscription : “ Awarded to [name of recipient] for rearing the young of [name of 
species}, a species not previously bred in captivity in the United Kingdom.” 


The Council may grant a special medal to any member who shall succeed 


in breeding any species of bird that has not previously been bred in captivity in 
Europe. 





CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION 


th S E. Y Yorks. K. Bonner. 
ei set Broposed by Miss 


Way,.Rovemead, California, U.S.A. Proposed by 


J. T. Coorzn, Hall Farm, Outwell, Nr. Wisbech. Proposed by Miss K, Bonner. 
SK Boomers Oe ee Notes. Propand by 


my i a, Park Craent, Regent's Park, London, N.W. Proposed by 


m2, 49. Woodlands Avenue, Church End, Finchley, N. 3. Proposed by 


mner. 


J. Ousson, Erik Dablbergsgatan 19, Gothenburg, Sweden. Proposed by 
Tt A. Patten, Box 1, Post Office Mosman, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. Pro- 
by A. A, Prestwich. 


Roser 
E. Pruvost, Glenwood Farm, Hempstead, Gillingham, Kent. Proposed by Miss K. 
H. Rout, L’Astrée, Boulevard du Théatre, Chambéry, Savoie, France. Proposed 


res 2 Young Road, Broadmeadow, N.S.W., Australia. Proposed by L. C. 
‘We 


N. Srvonen, Pacific Beach, Washington, U.S.A. by Mrs. O. H. Wallin. 

"ieeuad 7 it Ree Terrace, Bowden ose, Ne. Crook, ‘Co. Durham. 

R. Sroppart, 26 Owston Road, Carcroft, Cinenl Yorks. Proposed 
Miss K. Bonner. py 
Major Joun E. H. Tottemacue, M.C., Ford Place, Stifford, Grays, Essex. Proposed 
by . Peter Serutt. 

Mrs. M. K. Waxp, Dilhorne House, Dilhorne, Stoke-on-Trent. Proposed by Miss K. 
Bonner. 

C. H. Wasrerz, * ‘Mon Abri,” Stapleford Abbots, Essex, »Proposed by Mis K. 


B. Watre, 79 Rroad Lane, Brinsley, Notts. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 


NEW MEMBERS 


The fourteen Candidates for Election, proposed in the November-December, 1951, 
number of the AvicutTturAL MaGazine, were duly elected members of the Society. 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
F. Baooxrretp, to » ae Avenue, Shiregreen, Sheffield, Yorks. 
JEAN DELAcOUuR, Angeles County Museum, Exposition Park, Los Angeles 7, 


» Oak Park, Tll., U.S.A. 
t, Ringwood, Victoria, Australia. 


Pres Sankt india AE C8 ae 
India, A. & C., Singapore, S.S. 
1 Road, Burford, Oxord 


. Sura, is aa Sa eee 
D. Wiutaorr, to Box 488, Mount Dare, Finn USA 


DONATIONS 
(Coloured Plate Fund) 
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. SpEDAN Lewis i 
lOWARD C. EvERETT 
G. S. MorrersHEAD 
. Lams ; 
. E. Mrer . 
. T. Drinc . 
*‘ ALPHA” 
. BANKS ‘ 
. T. Crorts . 
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MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 
The charge for Members’ advertisements is ONE PENNY PER WORD. Payment must 
eer, hich maf to fori 3h of enh Paar, 
pene ggrebigr ee oe pnmaanagat A the Society are entitled to use this 
column, but the Council reserves the right to refuse any they consider unsuitable. 
Mrs. Birrell, Christmas Cottage, Chidham, Chichester, will give to kind, permanent 
home, 11 Waxbills and 3 vr Me all from heated room. 


FOR SALE 


Reeves Pheasants, 1951 birds in full colour and perfect condition, £15 the trio: 
one cock and two hens. Carriage free, box returnable. Trios only .—-F. E. 
Tuomas, “ Barnfield,’”” Dunsfold, Nr. Godalming, Surrey. Dunsfold 209 


WANTED 


Two cock Mikado Pheasants, or exchange cock for hen.—A. F. C. A. van Heyst, 
Amersfoort, Holland. 





JUST PUBLISHED 
Records of Parrots Bred in 
Captivity PART IV: 


RING-NECES and KINGS 
Price 7s. 6d., post free 


A. A. PRESTWICH, 61 Chase Road, Oakwood, 
London, N. 14. 











STEPHEN AUSTIN AND SONS, LTD., PRINTERS, HERTFORD. 





